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™ justly be deemed one of the most favourable symp- 
_* toms in the present moral state of society among us, that:a 
conviction of the importance and efficacy of education is be- 
come universal; and that no speculations are either more 
popular, or more earnestly pursued, than those which aim at 
unfolding the best method of conducting it. If we were 
required to name the individual who has most largely contri- 
buted to impart this useful bias to the public mind, we should 
without hesitation fix on. Mr. Edgeworth. The boldness of 
his reasonings has arrested general attention; the felicity of 
his illustrations has given familiarity to abstruse disquisitions ; 
and the attractive liveliness, of his style has made his learners 
love the valuable lessons which he teaches: while his extensive 
and enlightened experience appears to add the weight of reality 
to his observations. Every thirig, therefore, which falls from 
the pen of such a writer is at least intitled to a sober exami- 
nation ; and though no new opinions on the one hand ought to 
be adopted till they have been maturely considered, yet, on the 
other, none of his proposals should be lightly dismissed without 
discussion, nor rejected without some reason being assigned. 
The scheme of instruction which is suggested in the publi- 
cation before us, stripped of the details and examples with 
which the author has properly invested it, may be stated in a 
very few words: it is indeed comprized in the title of it ia 
sional Education. Mr. Edgeworth is of opinion that the best 
and most effectual manner of preparing young men, who are 
‘intended. for active life, to fill their destined stations with use- 
fulness and honour, will be to initiate them at an early age in 
the peculiar branch of studies to which they will afterward be 
required to devote themselves ; then to instil a portion of the 
knowlege which they may be likely to find advantageous; and, 
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at dextrous infusions into the mind, while it is most suscep. 
tible of powerful impressions, to create in it a taste and if 
possible a reat for that which, if first proposed at a later 
peed of life, might be regarded only as a laborious and per- 
chaps a painful employment. He maintains that, at an early age, 
the parent should determine the profession which is to be fol- 
lowed by the child, and should, from the moment of the choice 
being made, bend all his growing faculties to such objects as 
may be subservient to his future pursuits; excluding every 


thing that can waste his talents in unprofitable exercise, or . 


can retard or divert their progress by employing them on ac- 
uirements foreign to their principal destination. We think 


that we are not acting unfairly in stating this to be the sub- 
stance of the doctrine now advanced by Mr, Edgeworth. 

The authority of Dr. Johnson is made the basis of this 
-system. In a well-known and often-quoted passage, that 
-acute and sagacious observer of the human mind remarked that 

“ to their particular species of excellence men are directed, not 


by an ascendant planet, or predominating humour, but by the . 


first book which they read, some early conversation which they 
heard, or.some accident which excited ardor and emulation.” 


{Life of Pope.) Johnson’s statement of the circumstance that . 


gave the first bias to the mind of Cowley is also extracted : 


- «6 In the window of his mother’s room lay Spenser’s Fairy Querye 
‘in which Cowley took very early delight to read, till by feeling 
the ‘charms of verse, he became, as he relates, irrecoverably @ 
poet. Such are the accidents, which, sometimes remembered, and 
perhaps sometimes forgotten, pfoduce that particular designation of 
mind apd propensity for some certain science or employment, which 
is commonly called genius. The true genius is a mind of large 
general powers, accidentally determined to some particular direc- 


tion.”’ ; 
‘This opinion is then applied by Mr. Edgeworth to the im- 
mediate subject of his volume : 


¢ Whether the circumstances which are likely to form the taste 
occur by chance, or result from design, the effect on the mind would 
robably be similar. If, instead of Cowley’s chancin g to find the. 
airy Queen on the window seat of his mother’s roem, it had been 
put into his hands by his mother or any of his friends, if would have 
given him the same pleasure, and would have equally tended to pre- 
oseess him in favour of poetry. , 
¢ If such slight circumstances in childhood have decided youth to 
a particular pursuit, with how much more certainty might we expect 
that education, which is a continued series of motives directed to one 
urpose, should form the taste and habits to any employment or pro- 
fession? If it were an established fact, that there really exists such 


a thing as natural genius, parests would do wisely to wait till its in- 
dications 
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ications appear, and they should let their children choose their own 
ee in consequence of their predominating inclinations. 

© But if there be any doubt of the actual existence of peculiat 
genius, and if, on the contrary, there is reason to believe, that all 
the faculties of the miad can be directed by circumstances to-any 
particular object, prudent parents would decide as early as possible 
what the professions of their children are.to be, and would trust se- 
curely to the power of education.” : 


Now, in the whole of this system, our deference for the 
respectable authorities which appear in support of it must not 
prevent our declaring that, in our own judgment, a great deal 
too much is taken for granted. Johnson is recorded by his 
biographer to have maintained in conversation, that, had 
Newton applied his mind to literature instead of mathematical 
science, he would have composed the best tragedy ‘that the 
world ever saw; a conclusion which necessarily follows indeed 
from the premises above laid down, but which, it is presumed, 
men of common sense can scarcely hear without astonishment. 
Is it an incontestible proposition, x te because a man is endowed 
with a penetrating genius and uncommon perseverance, he 
should therefore possess peculiar sensibility, and the power of 
exciting the strong or the tender emotions in the hearts of 
others? It happens in the case before us that the example of 


. this great Longinus subverts his laws more completely than 


any argument that we could offer; since, while all regard his 
noble critical powers with admiration, who ever reads his 
drene, except as a curious proof how deficient the greatest men 
may be in some particular faculties, and how strangely, how 
lamentably, unconscious of that deficiency? Even if the mind 
of man were ail intellect, it would still require some ingenuity 
to demonstrate that the same nature, which has exhibited so 
vast and capricious a variety in our outward appearance, could 
never diversify our understandings in such a manner, that dif- 
ferent persons might be provided from their birth with greater 
or less facilities for acquiring the different species of knowlege: 
but the mind is vot purely intellectual ; it has a large mixture 
of moral qualities, and of those which result from the temper 
and physical constitution. In some families, good humour is 
an hereditary quality ; in others, sensuality; in others, ten- 
derness and sensibility. Let it be considered, for a mement, 
how strong a bias ibe qualities would communicate to the 
particular studies of a mind the most intent on its own im- 
provement. We never heard any person contend that the most 
skilful preceptor could give his pupil a refined ear for music 5 
and we should suppose a correct eye for — as it somee 


times manifests itself in very young persons, to be equally in- 
B2 capable 
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capable of heing the effect of instruction. ‘These may be con- 
sidered as innate; so may the dangerous talent for mimicry. 
If these propensities are ‘said to belong, in a great degree, to 
the senses, the nerves, or the animal organization, let us ask, 
however, what human power can draw the exact boundary 
which separates them from the varied faculties of the under- 
standing ; and what reason can be assigned 2 priort why the 
latter should not be the effect of some natural but secret cause, 
as well as the former ? posix’ oa! 

We are fully sensible of the difficulty of this subject, and 
of the obscurity involving all the facts attending it, which 
renders it. impossible to establish any tolerably certain theory : 
but surely these considerations must equally deter those who 
differ with us in opinion, from laying down positively a system 
in opposition to that of which we have faintly sketched an 
outline. : alam : 

.Mr. Edgeworth indeed admits the different extent of human 
capacities, and that. some children, from their earliest years, 
shew, more .of imagination, and others a stronger memory ; 

hile he laughs at the terms bent of mind, impulse of genius, 
natural turn, &c. and asserts that § the predisposition is of so 
inconsiderable an amount, that it cannot reasonably influence 


i 


the decision’ of a wise parent in determining early the pro~ . 
p g 7 p 


fession of his child. —Somedisputants might think that the 
word predisposition, here employed, has the effect of implying 
something uinfavourable to the general argument: but we shall 
terminate our objections to.this part of the author’s system, by 


observing that if adopted it might, perhaps, in the practice of 


coarse and unfliscriminating parents, be of mischievous ten- 
dency, by inducing a total disregard to the peculiar tastes or 
antipathies of children, whether implanted by. nature, or formed, 
as we are all agreed that they-may-be, by early and impercept- 
ible. associations. We shall just add-that, though Johnson 
might fairly Jaugh at a predominating humour or an ascendant 
‘star, if gravely assigned as philosophical causes of the effects 
observed, yet Horace, perhaps, in his exquisite lines, 
‘¢ Scit Genius, natale comes ‘qui temperat astrum,: 

Nature Deus humane,. mortalis in.unum- 

Quodque caput? — 3 
meant only to acknowlege, in the most graceful manner, his 
own dgnorance of a subject which was wrapt up in impenetrable 
mystery. 

Hf, then, we should concede to Mr. Edgeworth that there is na 
such thing as an original bent of the mind; or at any rate that, 
tf it exists, it is in So minute a degree that it may safely be 
considered as infinitely small, and laid out of all our practical 

: calculations. 
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éalculations of life: —the question’ that next ‘arises for discus 
sion is, whether it’ be expedient and desirable that parents 
should early fix on the future- profession of a son, and should 
exclusively direct his attention to such objects. as they may deem 
the best adapted to promote his success im it. — Be eS 

. (© Tothe particular species of-excellence, men-are directed’— 
by a book,—a conversation,——ar accident. ‘The Fairy Queen tay 
by accident.within the reach of Cowley: but if the book had been 
put into his hands-by design, it would have given him the same 
pleasure.. - Simple and reasonable as. this assertion of the 
author appears to be, it does not command our full assent. On. 
the contrary; we are inclined to belieye'that the experience of 
men, as-well as'of children, would fully bear us out in con- - 
tending. that the surprise which is attendant on a pleasure that 
accidentally arises, or the self-applause that accompanies our 


own successful pursuit of it, would most essentially enhance 


its value. ‘The detection of-design would ‘defeat it; and a 
sense ‘of controul and: superintendence would clog thé cheerful 
activity of-the child. - Besides, the-effect of this: premeditated 
scheme’ might be différent on different tempers: that which 
delighted Cowley ‘might have displeased the grave boyhood of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and would have shocked the inquiring 
mind of the young David’ Hume, from -its want of evidence 
and probability: —-but, even if the parent has calculated justly, 
how many impressions, -with which he neither can nor ought 
to be aquainted, how-many sentiments imbibed in the happy 
hours of sport, independence, and responsibility, may be per- 
etually operating -to obliterate the transient feeling, and to 

defeat the studied labours of the projector! © | 
If a taste for poetry be of such a nature as to be easily ex- 
cited in the great majority of youthful minds, because it is not 
difficult to strike their fancy with powerful images, :it may 
probably be 2 much more arduous ‘task to inspire a decided: 
taste in favour of a-particular profession. Boys, indeed, when 
they read:of feats of war and battle,” are hurried away for the 
moment by the wish of becoming soldiers or sailors; and this 
js an inclination which might of all others be: followed up and 
encouraged with the best grounded hopes of permanency : but 
what is to attract the imagination of a child to physic or the 
law? How could he be made to comprehend. the bearings 
of yarioys spots in these extensive regions, or how perceive the 
connection: between the meang and the end ;—and would not 
every injudicious attempt to regale and enamour him with his 
prospect tend to increase the sense of . disappointment andpre- 
judice, with which he must afterward commence his tailsome 

put indispensable journey ? 
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___We have alluded to the naval and military professions, 
‘When the convenience. of a: family requires that. one or more 
of the younger sons should enter into those services at an early 
age, we apprehend that. it is hardly possible for their education 
.to be too professional.. The points to he kept in. view are few 
and simple ;—a robust constitution, a high spirit combined 
with an enthusiastic admiration of martial achievements, an 
intimacy with the French and the rudiments of other modern. 
languages, a ready knowlege of arithmetic, and some acquaint: 
ance with geometry. Many more acquisitions would be ornas 
mental. and useful, but these are the. most essential. They 
may be all obtained by young minds, and in this case ‘no time 
ts ta be lost. Where, treme many years must. be:devated 
to preparatory studies, where much time must elapse before 
the novice begins the world. as a practitioner, and where hia 
chance of success will depend not on his skill and dexterity, 
as in.a craft or trade, but will be: regulated. wholly by his pro-~ 
ficiency in the general powers. of reasoning, we really can. see 
no motive for approving any. difference of treatment to the 
various pupils, from the moment of their birth to that in which 
their own judgment, assisted by their friends, and directed’ by 
several circumstances, shall fix on some particular profession: ag | 
the most eligible forthem. We do not mean that some temporary: pt 
. advantage may not be accomplished by him who has the start | 
of his companions in consequence of a previous course of pre- 
paration, but that no durable and superior excellence will be 
attained. We well remember the fortunate youth who was 
' trained into an orator at twenty, and educated into a prime 
minister at twenty-two: but we do not think that either he or 
his. country, or the world at large, has any ground. of 
triumph. in the result of the experiment; | 
The reverse of Mr. Edgeworth’s system might be supported, 

by plausible arguments ; perhaps, too, by some. weighty. cons. 

siderations, Let the student learn every thing, it may be said, 

except that which will afterward form the leading business. of: 

his life; for of that his duty and his interest cannot leaye him: 

; ignorant, but dy that a thousand important and valuable points. 

of knowlege may be excluded from his mind for ever, unless: 

they are acquired “ him when young, JI et the intended, 

Igwyer then, ‘it may be said, be instructed in that theology: 

which is sq important to al] mankind, and which we apprehend, 

is. seldom learned at the bar; let the fyture divine lay in a store: 
of such principles in the art of healing, as may enable him ta: ; 
_ eonfer the most useful of all charities on his suffering pax. 
tishioners ; let him, who is. to be hereafter absorbed in the. 
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practice of physic, enlarge his mind, while he has yet the op- 
portunity, with moral and political knowlege; and let mer 
who are designed for all the liberal professions’ be encouraged 
in their youth to lay a broad foundation for extensive science, 


‘elegant relaxation, and honourable sentiment, by early and long- 


continued intimacy with the antient classics. ‘* Eténim omnes 
avtes que ad humanitatem pertinent habent quodam commune vin« 
culum, et quasi cognatione quddam inter se continentur.” It is a 
matter of some regret to find Mr. Edgeworth joining a little 
in the half-witted outcry that has lately been raised’ against 
Greek and Roman literature; not indeed by declaiming in 
general terms on its inutility, nor by deprecating: a consider- 
able degree of attention to it, but by the remark that Latin com- 
position is made too much an object in our academical institu- 
tions, and that all composition in Latin verse particularly, exe 
cept in hexameters and pentameters, is mere waste of time. 
On this principle, it might be difficult to’ give a good reason 
for admitting the exception: but perhaps too’ much time may 
be sacrificed to this single object, which may be one of the 
various defects in our public schools that call for reforrtiation, 
Still Mr. E., in recommending a diminished attention to Latin 
poetical exercises, does not seem fairly to have taken into the 
account the strong arguments in their favour,—the peculiar 
familiarity with the language that is produced’ by them, —the 
additional oO of general composition, —and the increased 
relish for the finest specimens of human genius that results 
from perpetual attention to their language, from frequent recur~ 
rence to their ideas, and from the kind of sympathy which is 
excited by engaging in similar labours. - 

Those who have attended to the style of arguing practical 
questions, which is now become popular and fashionable 
among us, must have observed that the advocate, after having 
placed, as he ought, his own case in the most favourable point of 
view, does not proceed, as he also ought, to state the objections 
fairly, and then to strike a balance, byt represents them in ex- 
tremes that appear ridiculous, and then leaves them without an 
answer. We must complain somewhat of this practice in Mr, 
Edgeworth ; who is too ready to attribute to his supposed ad- 
versary the absurdity that may perhaps be deduced from his 
argument rather than the argument itself, and then deems it 
sufficient to expose and laugh at the absurdity. ‘The practical 
objections to his scheme of professional education he has 
scarcely noticed. Some of them have been already stated by 
us, and there are others. behind which are in gyr opinion of ng 


contemptible magnitude. i o i 
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Between the period at which it may be considered as expedient 
to commence a course of instruction strictly professional, and 
that of the young man’s entrance into life, how many changes 
may have occurred in the affairs of his family, his connections, 
his views, or his animal constitution, which may bafile every 
speculation, and overturn every project! An acquisition of 
fortune may.convert the future physician into a secretary of 
Jegation; or a reduction of circumstances will compel the 
aspiring law-student to accept a small family-living in the 
corner of a distant county. The hopes and attainments, which. 
have long been fondly cherished, will become in both cases at 

. Jeast useless ; and in one case, they will he sources of lasting 
mortification. A young man is educated for the church, be- 
¢ause preferment awaits him, as soon as he is admissible to 
receive it; he is permitted indeed by Mr. E. to determine for 
himself, at the age of ordination, whether his principles will 
allow him to subscribe to the dactrines which he must teach, 
as a clergyman: but surely, when the whole preparation of 
his youth and all the prospects of his manhood combat on one 
Side, it would be too much to expect a very obstinate struggle 
‘from his unsupported conscience on the other, 

There may be some danger, as we have before intimated, in 
the system which we are reviewing, of raising the expectations 
of the educated too high, with respect to the charms of their 
future occupation, The interest af young minds cannot be 
strongly excited: without directing their attention to the most 
striking and animating particulars, In conformity to this prin- 
ciple, the author recommends that the pupil who is destined 
for legal life should be early invited to peruse the Causes céle- 
res, and such trials in our courts of justice as abound with 
extraordinary events and most powerfully agitate the feelings ; ef 
but these select specimens of entertaining jurisprudence are 
extremely different from the law of ejectment, the law of 
parochial settlement, the verbal intricacies of the penal cade, 
the practice of courts, the niceties of pleading, and the com- 
mon routine of actions between party and party. Some disap- 
pointment may therefore naturally be expected, when the stu- 
dent discovers the profession that he has embraced to be at once 
full of practical difhculties which no initiatory precautions can 
possibly have removed, and rifled hy those very precautions of 
all the fascinations which novelty would haye imparted to the 
more interesting portion of his indispensable studies. 

These considerations make us hesitate to adopt the plan of 
preparation during the early years of life, for the specific line 
to be afterward pursued, which is detailed inthe volume -_ 
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fore us. The prevailing theory of the world, in respect.to the: 
liberal professions, we believe to be that, during the period of 
instruction, the general powers of reasoning should be sedulously 
strengthened by every possible mode, and the greatest. quantity 
of general knowlege be infused: but that the final choice 
should be made not at the age of eight, or ten, or twelve, but 
at a more advanced period, when a sensible and well educated 
youth understands something of his own inclinations, can form 
some estimate of his own powers, and is not unwilling to 
listen to the suggestions of prudence with respect to his esta- 
blishment. To this theory we do not prefer that which is now 
proposed, and we think that it is less liable in practice to dan- 
gerous consequences, : : 

‘ Our readers will perhaps say that we have detained them too 
long from Mr. Edgeworth himself, whose powers of entertain- 
ment and instruction are as conspicuously displayed in this as 
in any of his former works. We shall begin the few extracts 
which we have left ourselves room to make, with a kind of 
threatened project of a new establishment for education, in 
opposition to those which have long existed ; ) 


"© New schools, that are not restricted to any established routine, 
should give a fair trial to experiments in education, which afford a 
rational prospect of success. If nothing can be altered in the old 
schools, leave them as they are. Destroy nothing —injure none—but 
Jet the public try whether they cannot have something better. If 
the experiment do not succeed, the public will be convinced, that 
they ought to acquiesce in the established methods of instruction, and 
parents will send their children to the ancient seminaries with ine 
creased confidence. The Royal Institution in London, and the City 
Institution which has been lately established, are such unequivocal 
proofs of the liberality, the love for knowledge of all sorta, and the 
- splendid munifigence of Britain, that there is reason to suppose, any 
plans of improvement, which promise to be really useful, will be 
supported by the solid good sense and efficient spirit of the nation. 
Under the direction of an association of gentlemen, of which no 
professed schoolmaster should be a member, a number of schools for 
the instruction of youth might be established in the principal towns 
in the empire; and preparatory schools, under well-chosen masters, 
might be set up in places where there is sufficient demand for them ; 
these schools should all be subordinate to the principal institution in 
London, by which means a unity of design might be carried on. 
‘ Inthe next class of schools, it should be the object to give to 
all the pupils a certajn portion of classical literature. How much this 
should be, must be decided by the professions which the pupils are 
to follow. The methods of teaching the languages, and the prepa- 
ration in the initiatory schools, might abridge considerably the time 
commonly devoted to these studies. The time thus saved might be 
ysefully employed in giving all the boys some knowledge at ity 
Istory 3 
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History ; and of general literature. They might read the biography 
of celebrated men in ancient and modern times, and from biography; 
‘degrees, extend their knowledge to history. Priestley’s biegra= 
ieal. chart, or the far superior charts of le Sage, will give a view 


of the great men, who were contemporaries at different eras; but, 


in treating of modern history, small stress should be laid on that of 
the middle ages : a general sketch of the state of the world at the 
time when certain great men flourished, will, by the interest their’ 
characters excite, be fixed in the minds of youth. The dates of the 
few great events-of the history of empires, the periods of their pro- 
sperity and decline, should be fixed early in the mind ; but none of 
inferior consequence should load the memory. No particular histories 
of Rome, Greece, Franee, or England, should be read till the pupils 


are familiarized with this outline of the history of the world. A ge- 
neral account of the principal discoveries and inventions in the arts 


and sciences should also be given, marking the state of the countries 
in which they were made, and pointing out their general influence on 
Human happiness. Thus history will not be confined merely to a 


Knowledge’ of wars and revolutions, but will comprise an acquaintance 


with the history of human nature, of governments, trades, manu- 
factures, arts, and-sciences. From time to time the pupils should 
be called upon to give an account of what they have heard or read: 
they should be permitted to ask questions, where they have not fully 
uriderstood the master’s explanations: in short, they should be ex- 
cited to converse on the subjects of their lessons, and this will fix 
them in their memory, and render their pursuit more interesting. The 
ctltivation of the memory should at these times be attended to; and, 
according to the principles which have already been suggestéd, the’ 
pupils‘should be led to recollect by reasoning and analogy, not by’ 
mere technical methods. .For instance, they should give reasons why’ 
an event was likely to have happened at a given time, from the state 
of manners, from preceding circumstances, or from contemporary’ 
causes. Trained in this manner, they would become not merely 

roficients in history, but acquainted with the progress of mankind 
from barbarism to civilization ; and they would have their knowledge 
so arranged in their minds, that it would be useful to them for all 
the purposes of conversation, oratory, and science, or for the cone 
duct of their lives. Particular histories of the principal ancient and 
modern states should next be given in short portions; dwelling only 
on the great events, and omitting every small detail. Of course, the 
history of our own country, and of those kingdoms immediately con- 
nected with ours, will claim the largest share of attention. But in 
all these lessons on the rudiments of history, there is more danger of 
saying too much, thar too little: The reason why young people 
remember so little of history is, in general, that they read too much 
of it, and that they have not a distinct idea of the state of the world 
at the time of the accounts, which they hear of separate: parts of 
it. Joining biography and science in this new course will render: 
them more interesting to pupils of different tastes. If the foundation 
be well laid, they may at any future time add to their knowledge of 


particular history, without confusing their general notion — 
: | whole, 
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‘whole. After gaining some knowlege of the history of discoveries in 
the arts and sciences, the pupils may have their own inventions-exer- 
cised'; they may be told the necessary facts, and’ be Jed to @ certain | 
point, and thus excited to re-invent what has been previously disco- 
vered: thus their minds will: be kept in action, their faculties will 
be strengthened. and quickened, and they will acquire by education, 
what some people fancy is only the gift of nature, the power of in+ 
vention. The.emulation and interest, which would by these methods 
be excited, even on the most difficult and abstruse subjects, would 
astonish those, who have been used only to the dull passive faces, with 
which children listen to pedagogues and public lecturers.’— 

‘ What the exercises and courses of study or employment in the | 
different professions should be, need not here: be pointed ovt.; some 
of these will be suggested in the course of the following essays, or at 
least they may be readily deduced: from-the principles laid before the 
reader. It must not. be concealed, that the present system of parlia» 
mentary interest and cabal must thwart, and in some degree palsy, 
every effort to give to real merit the precedence, which it deserves; but 
every firm and judicious mind will be convinced, that this wretched 
system must destroy itself. When a great statesman was obliged, upon 
a political change, to excuse himself to some of his followers, by say- 
ing, ‘* My dear friend, we are three in a bed already,”’ who can fear, 
but that, after a few more party struggles, the game will be found 
not worth the expence attending it. The pressure of danger, of 
fiscal as well as military danger, will force these petty. means and 
worn-out resources from the political system. Some:great man will 
be created by circumstances, who can. dare to spurn the sordid crew 
of political adventurers. Financiers and ordinary statesmen, familiar 
with a certain set of causes and effects, which, in given circumstances, 


continue for-a length of time to act uniformly, are apt to believe, that 


affairs will for ever proceed in the same regular course ; and that there 
is‘nothing extraneous, by which this routine can’ possibly:be deranged: 
they understand, perhaps, every tricety of the intricate mechanism of 
society, the force and. produce of which they can‘calculate with ad- 
mirable precision ; but they are not always aware, that even from 
the ready and rapid obedience of the vast machine to their will, 
even from the continuity and swiftness: of its action, it is the 
more exposed to: danger from extraneous: violence and interna} 
collision.” | 

That this consummation is. devoutly to be wished, we shall 
not dispute: but that it is quite.so near at hand as. Mr. Edge- 
worth here supposes, we doubt whether our practical. politi- 
cians will authorize us to expect. The liberality of his senti- 
ments is however intitled to all our applause; and it is no 
where more fully exemplified than in the chapter which dis- 
cusses that most important’ subject, the education to be be- 
stowed on our country-gentlemenx, The following observations 
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« € More than one illustrious foreigrier has envied the happiness of 
eur English country-gentlemen ; more than one foreign prince‘has | 
exclaimed, “ The life of an English country-gentleman is assuredly 
the happiest life in the world.” : : 
»:* When we reflect upon the condition of English country-gentle- 
men, we must perceive, that much of their happiness has atisen from 
their independence of mind ; and much from their maintaining what 
is called independent fortunes. It was long their boast, their honest 
pride, to despise show and frippery, to do without the luxuries of a 
city, yet, to live hospitably, and in.a manner becoming their station. 
They paid their debts regularly. They thanked God, that they were | 
independent of all men, and could speak their minds freely on every 
subject, private or public, without fear or yeward. - Between this ine 
dependence of mind and of fortune there is such an intimate connex- 
ion, that the one must be destroyed, if the other be sacrificed. If 
country-gentlemen, from the desire to make a figure in the metros 
polis, or to outshine their: neighbours, enter into contests’ of ex- 
travagance and scenes of fashionable dissipation 3 ify instead of livin 
upon their own estates and attending to their-own affairs, they evel 
to’ water-drinking places, and think only of hazard or Newmarket, 
¢ the consequences must be, the ruin of their private fortunes, and the 
forfeiture of their political integrity. Instead of being their country’s 
pride and the bulwark of her freedom, they will become the wretched 
claves of a party, or the despicable tools of acourt. They: will be: 
contemned ard ridiculed by their superiors in rauk, whom with un- 
equal steps they aukwardly pursue. They will be detested by their | 
neighbours, their inferiors, their tenantry, and dependants, and by the 
nation whose interests they abandon or betray. For when a,country- 
gentleman has lived beyond his income, what is his resource? not 
trade, not business of any kind ; to that he cannot gtoop; for this he 
is not qualified. He hag no resource but to:sell his vote, if he be in 
parliament ; or if he be not, to solicit and bargain, perhaps by his 
county interest, with parliamentary friends, who: may provide for 
his sons, or procure for him the means of repairing his shattered for- j 
tune. But what ean restore his independence of mind! ) 
¢ How much the noblest virtues depend on the smallest can be 
thoroughly known only to those who have looked closely into the 
secret motives of human actions. The great, the brilliant, and the 
_ solid virtues of integrity, patriotism, and generosity, cannot long | 
subsist, unless they be supported and protected by the seemingly ins a 
significant and homely habits of prudence and economy. 
¢ If this were a treatise‘on political economy, it might be necessary 
here to define the term luxury : by some writers, it is used to signify 
every thing beyond the mere necessaries of life; with others, it com-: | 
prehends chiefly the objects of the fine arts, and with others, what- 
ever implies effeminacy of manners. But it is by no means certain, 
_ that a taste for luxury diminishes the martial spirit of a people; and 
to restrict men to the necessaries of life, would be to destroy come. 
merce, and to reduce them to a state of Spartan simplicity, equally’ 
incompatible with modern ideas of happiness and modern systeins of 
: defence. 
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while another is vain of bilking duns, and spending twice as much as 
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defence. ‘ The principle of the Lacedemonian system of defending a 
country seems to have been, to deprive it of all that could tempt. an 
invader. In modern.times, Sparta and the life of a Lacedemonian 
would scarcely appear worth fighting for ;, and it would be bad policy 
in these days, even if it were possible, to restrict the pleasures of life to 
that of bare existence, and to reduce the love of our country, embel- 
lished by commerce.and the arts, to mere habitual attachmeat to the. 
natal soil, It is not in the Spartan, nor yet in the ascetic sense of the 
term, that luxury is here used. / | ar 

¢ Luxury, in fact, is a word that must vary in every age, and in 
every country, with the progress of civilization: it is not a positive, 
but a comparative,term; for what is luxury in one, rank of life, is 
not luxury in another; and the luxuries of yesterday become the ne- 
cessaries of to-day : no general or permanent definition therefore can 
be precise. Sumptuary laws, which have attempted to define luxuries, 
have always been absurd and incompetent. On this subject common 
opinion is the only standard ; and as this varies with circumstances, 
so must the conduct of individuals. In every rank and situation there 
is a certain style in living, in houses, equipage, furniture, which is 
usual to persons of that class. Whoever in any of these things vies 
with persons of a superior station and passes the bounds of his. rank 
and fortune, may be justly accused of being luxurious and extrava- 
gant. .Thase who consider the wealth of nations as the first object 
are right in wishing to encaurage this species of luxury, and to speak 
of it as tending only to the quick transfer of property and division of 
estates ; but those who consider the happiness of nations as an object 
far preferable to their wealth, will wish rather to preserve their moral 
independence, which must be sacrificed to the indulgence of these 
tastes for extravagance. 4 421 3 gui 
_ © In the education of country-gentlemen, therefore, early .care 
should be taken to prevent their acquiring tastes that may render 
them extravagant. The first means to be used are of a preventive 
nature. Parents should avoid giving children false notions of the 
value of things, by praising objects of mere luxury, by anxiety about 
external appearance, and by deference to wealth and show. They 
should not teach by example, that ornament is to be preferred to 


‘utility ; and that people of fashion are superior to other mortals. 


All who have attended to children know how early they catch no- 
tions from those they live with, and how quickly they form deduc- 
tions from casual expressions of admiration or contempt. By a few 
well-timed words of praise or blame, parents may infuse a noble and 
rational pride into the minds of youth, raise them above that petty 
emulation in expence which ruins the happiness of families, and pre« 

ares the destruction of kingdoms. Magnificent houses and furniture, 
and parks, and equipages, and great entertainments, and fashionable 
company, are desired not so much for the pleasure they really afford, 
as for the distinction which they confer.. Men are, we see, as proud. 
of plain coats, as of gold and embroidery, according as the one or 
the other happens to be the mode ; and in the same manner one per- 
son may be proud of paying his debts, and living within his income, 


he 
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he is worth. Young people may be taught to consider certain good 
qualities as greater distinctions than those external marks of wealth, 
of which the generality are so ambitious. From hie childhood, the 
son of a-country-gentleman should hear, and see in his own family, 
that independence of character is respected; principles of henour, 
and the first feelings of generesity, should be joined in his young 
mind with the habits of economy. He should be encouraged to give, 
but never to waste his playthings, his clothes, his money, or any thing | 
that can be useful to himself or others. He should be taught a few 
honest maxims, of ‘which he will feel the value and force when he 
begins to reason and to act for himself ; he should learn, that a gentle- 
man ought to live within his income, and to pay his debts: that he 
should scorn to take a bribe, or to be the hanger-on of a court. 
These are wholesome truths, which, once fixed in a boy’s mind, will 
form a firm foundation for the plain character of a country-geatle- 
.man. Even before a child can have an accurate idea of what consti- 
tutes a good master, a good landlord, or a good magistrate, his am- 
bition may be.excited ta become what his ancestors have been before 
him, or what his parents and friends commend and respect. There 
impressions may be made without formal lessons, by seizing proper 
opportunities, as they occur. If the child hear his father speak to 
his domestics or tenants, or the country-people in the neighbourhood, 
with kindness; if the boy sees that his father exerts himself to improve 
their houses, to add to their comforts, to prevent them from dis- 
puting, and to do justice among them, he will early acquire some 
notions of the true duty of a country-gentleman : and if he hear his 
father’s dependants and neighbours speak of him with gratitude and 
respect, he will even in his childhood -be touched by these praises, and 
will probably resolve to imitate his father’s conduct when be grows 
up to be a man. Many things occur between the forming and the 
keeping such a resolution; but it is well even to have formed it ; . 
euch impressions may be weakened by time, or apparently effaced by 
succeeding events: but it often happens, that notions, which seem 
to have been obliterated, recur when people are placed in circum- 
stances similar to those in which the thoughts were first introduced 
into the mind. - Much has been attributed to hereditary propensities, 
which arise from the recollection of ‘examples seen in childhood ; 
these recur to the mind at the ages when they can be imitated: hence 
it has often been abserved, that children, who hed no resemblance 
to their parents when they were young, become like them as they 


grow older.’ 
; After having gone through a public school, the young heir 
is advised to place himself for a short time under the tuition of 


some intelligent preceptor, who can instruct him in the maxims 
of political economy, which he is exhorted to pursue with une 


abated industry at college: } 

* After leaving the university, he should not return to reside at 
home, to lounge about his father’s house, the idle heir expectant of 
the estate ; but he ahould in times of war go into the army, and serve 


a campaign or two, according to the common’ expression,’ to make a 
msn 
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man of himself; to see and feel something of the rough as well as 
the smooth parts of life; to be forced to form an independent 
character, by acting as well as thinking for himself. ‘These are 
times, when other and more imperious motives call upon every young 
man of property and patriotism, who is not bound to a profession, to 
give his share of personal military service to his country. 

* In times of peace, the idle life of an officer would not be advane 
tageous to the heir of a country-gentleman ; it might alter his do- 
mestic tastes and habits ; it might give him a love of dissipation, or 
perhaps of gaming, which would be destructive to his happiness. 
‘Therefore, in times of peace, when there are no fit opportunities of 
his serving in foreign armies, he should travel: first in his owa 
¢ountry, and afterwards on the continent.’ 


On his return from an improving tour, 


¢ Under the guidance of a father and friend, willing to allow him 
a share of power, and capable of instructing him both by precept 
and example in the duties of a respectable country-gentleman, how 
advantageously might a young man begin his life! and how much it 
must prepossess his a purer in his favour, to see him inatroduced 
among them under such auspices! He would profit by parental 
experience, become acquainted with the characters of all those, with 
whom he is afterwards to spend his life, his neighbours, tenants, or 
dependants, the magistrates and grand juries of his county, of which 
he is to form a member. In short, he would acquire the habits and 
local attachments, which are necessary to a rational love of our country 
and practical patriotism : he would take root in the spot from which 
he isto draw his sustenance and support, and he would be naturalized 
to the soil.’ 


The pursuits of taste, as applicable to the embellishment of . 


sural scenes, and those of science, as they may tend to the 


amelioration of lands and to a superior mode of culture, are 


strongly pressed on the attention of the landed proprietor ; and 
many reflections are suggested to him, which will both interesg 
his feelings, and, if he attends to them, promote his real re~ 
spectability: but we cannot extract, nor even abridge, the 
whole of this chapter, and must content ourselves with trane 


- geribing its conclusion : 


¢ The policy of Lewis the Fourteenth, and the arbitrary monarchs 
of France, was to draw round them all the gentry and - nobles of the 
kingdom, to make the luxuries and pleasures of a court and of a 
capital city necessary to their existence, to inspire them with a taste 
for expence beyond what their private fortunes could afford, and thus 
to render them dependent on him for places and pensions to support 
their extravagance. 

‘ May such policy never be pursued, or may it never succeed in 
our own country! Every generous heart must wish that the gentry 


of the British empire may preserve that independence, which has made © 
then the envy of foreigners, and, what is far more desirable, has 


rendered 
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rendered them honourably and truly happy. Whiatéondition can 


indeed be more desirable than that of @ true English country-gentle- 
man ; a man in the full enjoyment of personal, civil, and intellectual 
liberty ; ; with a fortune that commands all the real conveniences and 
comforts of life, and a mind that despises every vain luxury ; free 
from avarice, ambition, and all the malevolent passions, as free at 
Jeast as human nature will permit, enjoying in | the midst of his own 
family, friendship, love, and philosophic ease; yet with sufficient motive 
for exertion for continual and various useful and agreeable occupa- 
tions ; employed in educating his children, improving his tenantry, 


dispensing j Justices cultivating science, literature, and literary friend- 


ships ; performing all his duties, public and private, with knowledge 
as well as zeal; diffusing a portion of happiness on all within the 
sphere of his influence ; beloved, esteemed, and respected by all whose 
love, esteem, and respect he can desire to possess ; conscious every 
day he lives, that he does-not live in vain, and grateful to Providence 
for the felicity he enjoys ?? 


‘We have bestowed high praise on the style of Mr. Edgeworth, 
which (though rot sfenys perfect) is made matics piquant 
by the originality of his similes and illustrations, drawn, as they 
are, from all the objects of nature and all the discoveries of art. 
This introduction of new images is very pleasing to the reader, 
who in other books is often fatigued by the recurrence of worn- 


‘out allusions, handed down without alteration from writer to 


writer and from age to age, till the language of composition ap- 
pears as trite and threadbare as Swift’s Polite Conversation: —but, 
when peculiar appearances are made subservient to the enforce- 
ment of general truths, quaintness, affectation, and abruptness, 
should be studiously avoided. Mr. Edgeworth, forinstance, might 
have abstained from comparing an angry barrister to a rhinoceros 
rolling in the mud ; or the prepossessions of an opponent, which 
an orator places in the front of his discourse, to the venerated 


animals which, by being ranged in the front of Cambyses’ army, 
in its march through Egypt, protected it-from the attacks of the 
‘superstitious natives. - When he declares against the trial of a_ 
young prince’s mind by a pretended reverse of fortune, he does 
‘not strengthen his position by saying that ‘ mock adversity, /ike 


artificial mineral water, cannot be ensured to answer the purpose 


- intended to be produced :’ nor do we profess very distinctly te 


recognize the meaning of the sentence, in which, after having 
advised an attention to manufactures, sencilla; &c, in the 
course of a classical education, he asserts that ¢* the coarsest 
materials are used in purifying the most costly : what does not 
coalesce with the purer parts sinks through the mass, and refines 

the whole.’ 
Nevertheless, though objections may be made against the 
execution of some parts of this volume, and the doctrine incul- 
) g cated 
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cated as its principal subject, we think that it is a work of 


great value, abounding with just views of human nature, and: 
with opinions on the affairs of the world that are equally liberal 


and correct. It deserves the perusal of every man who has sons 


to settle, and of every son who is about to enter on any of the 


more elevated scenes of life. , - Den 


a 





Art. II. he Crusaderi, or the Minstrels of Acre; a Poem in 
Six Cantos. 4to. pp. 152. 128. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 
Pe stAsiisHes reputation is “ hedg’d about” with something 

which. makes its opponents, however partial and defined 
their opposition may be, appear unamiable. ‘They seem to be 
attuated by an unsocial spirit, and not to partake of the come 
nion sympathies of our nature. When the old and the young, 
the male and the female, unite in praising any composition, the 
task of the critic is invidious indeed. If it be possible to attri+ 
bute his censure to envy, far above that sordid passion as he 
miay feel, it qwi// be so attributed ; and he will have to endure 
the mortifying conviction that these who do not praise or blame 
by wholesale, but discriminate in the exercise of their judgment 


between the different degrees of merit or of demerit, are too. 


often either misunderstood or disliked ; misunderstood in the 
point which they wish to establish, or disliked from being un- 
answerable. For example: if a person in a mixed company 
of the present day should assert that a favourite poet had 
much genius but little taste, how would the remark be repro- 
bated: how would those, who have memory for quotation, 
begin to repeat detached beauties from the poems of the writer 


ini question, and imaginesthat their particular instances ware 


ranted. the general conclusion that such an author was tho« 
roughly and unexcepticnably poetical! Nay more, that, even 
if this general conclusion should meet with some hardy scep- 
ticism, these cities in the wilderness, these wonderful oases, 
ought to make the traveller through that wilderness forget his 
thirst, his wearisome labour, and his deadly dulness of. spirit, 
while expecting his long-delayed approach to the fountains of 
living watet. This feeling, however patient and charitable, 
cannot be admitted to influence our decisions in literature.. 


Here we cannot allow any scattered graces to compensate for. 


pervading deformity. It is the last proof of perverted taste to 
be contented with occasional excellence; and to pardon the 
wildest deviations from es:ablished rule, for the sake of a few 
brilliant instances of conformity to that rule, or a rare display 
of that power which enables the poet | 

«* To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


Rey. May, 1810. Cc That 
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| - That such is the power of the poet to whom we allude, we are 
: among the first to allow ;. and that he has often displayed it, we ] 
a! are equally ready and pleased to bear testimony. Of his defects in ) 
taste we have spoken so much at large on many occasions, both 
| directly and indirectly, that we shall decline the unwelcome 
. office of dragging them again before the tribunal of common 
sdnse : —- but of his imitators, his unworthy imitators, a, tribe 
which it is the curse of genius to produce by a sort of invo- 
luntary procreation, we are daily compelled to speak. Ther 
faults, we may at least be allowed to maintain, are general, 
J and their beauties only occasional. ‘Their faults, in short, are 
| . those of their original, aggravated, multiplied, and for ever 
| introduced ; while their beauties may be emphatically denomi- 
| nated their own :—a possession so formally and legally appro- 
priated, that we are convinced its title will never become matter 

' of dispute. | ; 
~ Nothing is more customary in this class of writers, who con- 
stitute the numerous school of the Patent Improved Trouba- 
dours *, than to prefix an advertisement to their works, in 
, | which they either ungraciously deny their father, or, by some 
nice metaphysical distinction without a difference, at once 
rt | endeavour to take shelter under his authority, and to claim 
. an original character for themselves. ‘Thus the anonymous 4 
author before us: : 





- .© Though it will sufficiently appear to the readers of the following 
a work, that it isnot an imitation of the ‘ Lay of the last Minstrel ;” : 
j yet the first idea of composing it was suggested to the mind of the 
author by the perusal of that eminently beautiful poem, He cone : 

| | céived that the wild harp, which Mr. Walter Scott has touched with 
so masterly a hand, might not only adapt itself to a diversity of sub- : 
\ jects; but might even sound in unison with the sublime lyre of Scrip- a fos 
tural Prophecy. : 
‘© The number of six cantos was chosen as not being less than would 
comprise the'variety of topics, which the plan of the work required ; 
nor greater than might exceed the scope allotted to Minstrelsy on the 
evening of a royal festival.’ : : 


Of these six cantos, the first contains the Siege of Acre by 
the combined army of Crusaders ; the second opens with the 
‘ Royal Feast for Acre won,’ and contains the Song of An- 
selm, the bard of Salem’s King, Lusignan; a song descrip- 
tive of the second Crusade. Its materials are extracted 
from the Gesta Dei, and similar sources of information. "The 
| bard is of English strain; and we are not displeased with the 





yf | * See our Review of Belfour’s Spanish Heroism, Number for No- 
3 vember last. 
1. | | patriotism 
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patriotism of our poet in having allotted so large a portion of 
the festival to the minstrelsy of his native bards. ‘This first 
song, however, we shall leave to our reader’s curiosity, both as 
to its contents and as to its execution, and we shall only beg his 
attention to the manner of its introduction 3; which, fit do not 
remind him of the introduction to the first Canto of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel (ad finem), we confess has excited that as. 
sociation of ideas in our minds by some very unaccountable 


suggestion : | 


‘ With belt and shell of pilgrimage, 
Of years advanced, but green in agey, 
With ruddy cheek mid locks of grey, __ 
And,whitening beard, and eyes whose ray 
Still sparkled with primeval fire, 
Forward he comes. The chiefs retire, 
Ere yét his harp begin to sound, 

find leave him vacant space around. 
Now memory tells of former skill - 
And words prepared to flow at will: 
Now whispering doubts his breast assail—— 
«* Thy hand, thy voice, thine art, may fail?’ sm 
He sighs, and smiles, and smiles and sighs ; 
Quick changing hues, as passions rise, 
The struggle o’er his visage flings ; 
And wins him favor ere he sings.” 


If this extract fails to convict the author of precipitate assers _ 


tion in his advertisement, what will be said of the following - 


passage? ‘To us the similarity which it displays is so obvious, 


that we need hardly point out the prophetic allusion to the.bom- ; 


bardment of Copenhagen in Marmion, as its original.—Richard 
Coeur de Lion, and Sir Sydney Smith! enter together : 


* And if, in some far distant year,” 
From Cairo’s gates with Paynim boast 
A faithless Chief shall urge his host, 
On Turon’s mount his ensigns rear, 
*Gainst Acre’s wall his fury spend : 
Again, so Heaven decree! be found 
A Christian knight from English ground? 
These red-cross bulwarks to defend, 

. And match the trophies thou hast won! 
With banners rent and scanty files, ~~ 
O’er comrades heap’d in slaughter’d piles, 
Sham’d before England’s gallant son, — 
Richard, as Saladin from thee, 

Back may the Renegado flee ; 


Flee his apostate front to hide © Me 


In flags the banke of Nile beside !? 
C 2 A 
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We lately protested against this practice of introducing heroes 
of all ages and climes on the scene in one survey; a survey 
which reminds us of a chart of biography rather than of a poem, 
in which, if all other unities may be disregarded, the unity of 
action should at least be observed:—but truly our modern 
bards are so inattentive to time and space, (we suppose that 
they are anticipating the neglect which they will experience 
from time and space hereafter,) that, like the facetious author 
of the Rovers, they bring Marcus Curius Dentatus and the 
Roman legions on the stage, as if returning from the Seven 
Years’ War !—yet their anachronisms are trifling, and willingly 
would we suffer them to bestow these gifts on us, if they would 
not also find it in their hearts to bestow a// their tediousness. 

Canto the Third presents us with the Song of Bernardin, 2 


Gallic Minstrel : 
¢ What Chieftain knows not Gallia’s tongue ?” 


consequently, Bernardin chaunts a lay in very orthodox English; 
saving always and excepting certain licences which belong by 
immemorial usage to the worshipful company of Ballad-Singers: 


‘ He bends to Richard’s regal state ; 
And but that Philip’s jealous hate 
The sound proscribed of England’s tongue, 
In words like these Aad flow’d his song.’ 


The third of these lines is in the genuine inverted order by 
which, as by an infallible receipt, pure prose is converted at 
ence into poetry. Were it not for this grammatical alchemy, 
what would become of the limping society of the minstrels ? 
Their baser metal is thus transmuted into gold. 

Bernardin describes his native cottage, 


¢ Where, from tumultuous life withdrawn, 
As loves the deer its native lawn, i, 
His parents dwelt,’— 


pleasingly enough. This retreat of innocence and pure religion, 
&{mong the vallies of Piedmont, was violated by the fire and 
sword of persecution in the twelfth century, and the event 
forms the subject of Bernardin’s song. He relates, in animated 
language, the virtues and the sufferings of the Vaudois ; and 
the assembled chieftains, although the delegated champions of 
the Holy Father’s cause, are represented as participating in the 
indignation of the Minstrel. Whether this be not a violation 
of historical probability as to the prelates, who were companions 
of Richard, the author seems to fear: but, he adds, as they 
were English prelates, he trusts that he may ascribe to them 


some feelings of aversion to persecution;—-in good truth, a 
very 
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very pretty compliment, for the twelfth century !——but we 
have a quotation from a quotation by Bishop Hurd, to shew 
that there is authority for attributing to the Monarch himself, 
at least, such a temper of mind respecting the enormities of 
the Romish church.—Alas! alas! that bigotry and supersti- 
tion should be shaken at so early a period, and yet be seen so 
many ages afterward in fyll pride and vigour !—Nay, that by 
some strange fatality it should seem necessary for these vices 
to exist somewhere ; and when their antient friends are de- 
pressed, that they should transfer their properties to their 
antient enemies, as if they loved always to dwell with the 
Stronger party. 

Bernardin bewails the martyrdom of his parents, and thus 


concludes his lay : 


‘My parents! Ye are gone. For me, 
Our country could I bear to see ? 
There linger still, of you bereft ? 

No. Jura’s vales for ever left, 

A solemn pledge to heaven [ gave 
To combat for my Saviour’s grave, 
And join, to glorify the Lard, 

My Minstrel harp, my warrior sword.’ 


_ In canto the fourth, we have the song of Egbert, another 
English Minstrel, who had been a captive among the Moham- 
medans, and who declares that 


« Milder master was there none, 
Than the great Sheik of Lebanon.’ 


This gentle Ishmaelite shelters a stranger, who has been 
guilty of blood, and whom he discovers to have slain his son; 
yet with much magnanimity, (or rather with the customary 
reverence paid by the Arabs to the rites of hospitality,) he 
suffers the stranger to depart unhurt, and even gives him gold 


for his journey. His own misfortune he attributes to his — 


having failed for fifty years to make a pilgrimage to Medina, 
and accordingly he sets out, with his Christain slave, and 
numerous caravans. Having visited the prophet’s tomb, and 

erformed the wonted ceremonies of devotion,, (which ate 
well described by the minstrel,) the company commence their 
return across the desert, and are overtaken by a party of wild 
Arabs, who disperse and plunder the caravans. ‘The con- 
fusion of this scene is painted in a lively manner : 


‘ And silks of Elam fly before the wind ; 
And strew’d amid thy pearls, Barhain, 
Thy gems, Golconda, sparkle on the plain.’ 
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The Sheik and his slaye pursue their flight unattended across 
the. desert, and are again attacked by three robbers ; when 
a fourth spearman rushes to their rescue, destroys two of 
the robbers, and drives the third from the field. The rescuer | 
himself, however, is wounded and falls ; | 


‘ And who art thou, ‘ with tearful cheek, 
Bending o’er him, cries the Sheik— 
Brave stranger, guardian of my life ?— 
Tis Ibrahim !’?—He smiles, and dies. 


It is hardly necessary to add that Ibrahim is the stranger 
who was formerly preserved and pardoned by the Sheik. We 
will not spoil the effect of the animated passage which fol. 


lows, by any anticipation of its contents : 


‘In anguish mute with hasty hands _ 
His grave we scoop amid the sands. | 
Closed the sad task-—how still the air, i 
Deathlike ! and why that fiery glare, 
As glowing iron fades to red, 
Tinging yonder eastern gloom ? 

Birds of the desert soaring scteam ; 
Then prone drop lifeless. O’er the ground 
Moves a blue haze. With rustling sound 

_ Onward a parching vapoury stream ! 
As from a furnace ‘6 the simoom !” ms 
Exclaims the Sheik—-*‘ who breathes is dead !” 
With nostrils on the sand imprest, 

Prostrate we shun the burning pest. 


¢ Slow raised from earth my face, when past 

I deem the suffocating blast ; 

Sick my heart, each eyeball swims.—-— 

s¢ —. How fares the Sheik ?? Behold him laid : 

Still prostrate! ‘ Rise; the danger’s o’er.””—- ’ 

He moves not :—* cease to be dismay’d.”’—= 

Silent ! ‘‘ didst thou the fire inhale ?”— 

How beats my anxious breast ! with limbs 

Yet trembling from the poisonous gale, 

I turn him. He shall rise no more ! 
‘ Black on his forehead swell the veins ; ; 
i ‘His cheek emboss’d with purple stains : 
Profuse at every pore he bleeds: 
From every bone the melting flesh recedes, 

















¢ Scarce in the sands by Ibrahim’s side, i 
‘f | His corse my waning strength can hide. . 
And tears of sad remembrance flow 
O’er those whose lot, so prompts despair, | 
Soon shall the lone survivor share, 

For round.me spreads a waste of woe, 
Can empty scrip and cruse uphold 
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This frame ? Three morns and evenings three 
Northward still I wander on. 

But nought that tells of life 1 see, 

Save when the stately ostrich marches by : 

Or ribs of camel bleaching lie, 

: Ship of the desert by Simoom of old 

Wreck’d as the Sheik of Lebanon.’ 


The minstrel is then conducted by two Arabs, as a prisoner, 
to Cairo,' whence he is rescued by the Crusaders : 
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»  * Ransom’d by whom, to tell their deeds ke came, 
His brethren’s feats of war to sing, 
But not (he wiped the tear) to share their fame.’ 


This fourth canto has much interest, both as a story and 
: as containing many passages which are highly poetical. ‘The 
a prevailing faults of the diction are those of inversion and of 
. ellipsis ; figures which are really becoming characteristic of 
the ballad style, and, from the extensive cultivation of that 
: style, tending utterly to corrupt and confound the pure and f 
intelligible language, which we have received as an inheritance : 
from our better poets. — Much, however, of this work 1s 
entirely free from the above censure ; and we are disposed 
on the whole to consider it as one of the mest, favourable 
FF specimens of minstrelsy, which has proceeded from any pupil 
of the great founder of that popular school. 


: But ¢ barons fierce and ladies high,” 
Aire ‘ cloyed with raptur’d minstrelsy,’ 














Before 


© Unnumber’d eyes with fix’d regard 
Centre on Richard’s favourite bard.’ 


Uprises, however, the Bard of Bards, a third Englishman ; 
he who in two short years after ¢ this royal feast for Acre won,’ 
had to roam 





—* O’er Europe toast 
In sorrowing quest for Richard lost ;’? 


he, we say, ‘ uprises,’ and, notwithstanding the three inordi- 
nately long lays which have preceded, continues to indite 
«¢ more last words of Minstrelsy,” on a subject which we dety 
our readers to conjecture. It is—attend, we beseech you, * barons 
fierce and ladies high ;’ this fifth canto is—a versification of 
the valley of bones in Ezekiel ! 


¢ The universal surface moves, 
And hark, a shaking ! bone to bone, 
Each seeks, and knows, and joins it’s own’=. 
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«‘ Can these bones live ?” we may ask, as it was once 
slyly asked of certain religious Skeletons, of a still more suc- 
picious longevity. We think that they cannot, but that they 
are a dead weight on the Minstrels of Acre, and will perhaps 
consign them to the charnel-house of Oblivion. —Not, how- 
ever, if our pages can for awhile prevent it, shall the noble 
description of the prelude of Richard’s Bard, equal or supe- 
rior to anything of the kind in Walter Scott, be so forgotten, 
The opening will remind us of that author. ce 


‘ He sung: and sanguine ardour died away. 
' And when in groves of Palestine — 
His harp he'smote, at eve’s decline, 
And gave to prayer and praise the lay : 
So blessed was the strain, 3 : 
You would have thought the psalmist sweet 
Had left awhile his starry seat, -. 
And swept on Sion’s hill his ancient chords again. 
Now rapt he sat in thought profound : 
Now cast a fervid glance around : 
Now panted quick, now scarcely seemed to breathe : 
Now gazed on heaven above, and now on earth beneath, 
And oft against his labouring breast ~ a ene 
With sinewy strength his hands he prest, 
As though the pent and struggling flame 
Would rend the ties of mortal frame. 


¢ Wide flow his hair and silver beard ; 
* Athwart the hall he sprang: 

His harp beside the oriel rear’d 

He seized, he swept with wildest clang. 

Flash’d from his eyes the internal fire. ' 

From king to earl, from earl to knight, 

Through bosoms never moved in fight - 
bo - "Though Greek conspired with Payuim to destroy, 
ie An awful shudder ran’; ° ET 
| As though a being more than man 
Struck a more than human lyre. 
Again the harp he smote: again the shudder ran. 
Yet was the sound a'strain of joy: , 
But joy so sacred arfd so dread 
As bursts upon the martyr’d dead, 





4 When, cleansed each taint of ‘earthly leaven, 
: From dungeon gloom or blazing stake, 
HB Their trancezof death dissolved, they wake 
1 And find themselves in heaven.’ 
H Would that this passage were not followed by most un- 


poetical: paraphrases of Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Zechariah 3 in- 
terspersed with allusions toGenesis, Deuteronomy, and Joshua, _ | 
(forming, im short, a kind of metrical Bible-contordanceg >) ' 
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and accompanied by a long, tedious, and fanciful note on 
« the steps by which the prophecies concerning the restoration 
of the Jews are to be accomplished.’ 
‘The author says that ¢ the pouring out of the spirit of grace 
upon the Jews, and their consequent looking unto Christ, and 
bitter mourning for his crucifixion (Zechariah, xii. 10. &c.) 
evidently seem to be subsequent to the warfare and temporal 
deliverances of which the prophet has recently spoken.’ 
Consequently, after having described that warfare and those 
deliverances, in lofty and mysterious language, (too sublime, we 
confess, for our comprehension,) the poet sees the golden 
clouds divide, and the Saviour of mankind appear to the self- 
abhorring Jews. 


‘ O cause too just of anguish deep ! 
For him their fathers pierced they weep.’ 


The lines which follow are pathetic and beautiful ; and so 
are many passages in the penitential hymns of the House of 
David, of the Priests, and particularly of the Jewish women. 
We remark something original too in the arrangement, though 
not in the conception, of the whole scene; and we are con- 
vinced that great poetic powers, as well as sincere piety, must 
exalt and purify the mind which could produce such a picture. 

Canto VI. prolongs the prophetic vision to a still more 
tremendous distance ; and here we are presented with 2 
considerable part of the book of Revelations in verse, and the 
Millennium is described in glowing colours. Really, how- 
ever, no powers of vigilance could keep us awake through 
these repeated sermons ; and, interpreting the words of the 
poet, ‘ Earth, take thy sabbath,’ as a permission to indulge in 
that rest which we had long impatiently desired, we nodded 
over “ the Lay of the last Minstrel” of Acre. 

Had this work been more compressed, or rather had it been 
curtailed of two cantos at least, we think that to sleep over it 
would then have been as impossible as we have now found it 
both natural and delightful. We have met with much good 
poetry, as our readers we think will agree with us, in the 
volume ; and we are very sincere in our wish to see the 
author again before the public, on condition that he avoids a 
scriptural subject, which of all others is in our opinion most 
repugnant to poetical expression. ‘The seriptures have the 
highest literary beauties ; but they are peculiar to the turn of 
janguage in which they are conveyed; and that language, 
consecrated in a manner by its application to prophecy, does 
not, we think, duly harmonize with uninspired .composition. 
At all events, the gross and numergus failures of attempts at 
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scriptural poetry, from the Sapphics of Watts to the Epics of 
Hoyle, should discourage adventurers in this dangerous path ; 
and induce us to apply to Milton the line which has} been, 
with a difference of allusion, applied to Shakspeare, iz 


és Within that circle none durst walk but he.’? 


We would also recommend to the present author’s con- 
sideration the abundant stock of poems, in imitation of the 
style at least of « Marmion” and “ the Lay,” with which the | 
world has of late been furnished; and the circumstance that : 
at best these are very faulty models for imitation. Kven to i 
write well, in the ballad verse, or in the couplet of e'g‘x¢' feet, 
is after all but an inglorious attainment. When compared to 
the heroic couplet, its facility is great indeed. ‘That dignified 
English measure admits all the varieties of pause and cadence 
which are compatible with a melodious flow of the line; and 
when these varieties are judiciously combined, it produces 
the most harmonious effect of any species of poetry. ‘This is 
the bow of Ulysses which none of the suitors could draw :— 
but the irregular or ballad measure, however well adapted to 
short and spirited effusions, to national songs, or to pathetic 
stories, is unworthy of the rank which it has obtained in the 
higher classes of poetry; a rank undoubtedly belonging by the 
justest title to the models abovementioned, if we consider only he 
the true genius and forgive the incorrect taste of their author. 
His imitators, as we must urge again and again, we cannot 
forgive : especially when we find among them any writer of 
such distinguished abilities as the present poet certainly pos- 
sesses. He should trust to his own strength; and, keeping a 
watchful eye over all inadmissible liberties of style, he should 
exert the poetical imagination which is here displayed, in some 
bolder and more original attempt, 


, Hoag. 


Art. III. Wallace; or the Fight of Falkirk. A Metrical Romance 
4to. pp.250. 11. 5s, Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1809, 








Vy | ¢ Wake not for me, ye Maids of Helicon! 
\ Ye love to weave your perfum’d wreaths, 
\ And pour your magic numbers, 

, In some soft clime, where Flora breathes, 
i And young Favontus slumbers ; 


i And when ye strike your golden lyres, 
i Tis pleasure, youth, or love inspires 3 
And on your ever smiling brows 

f The myrtle blossom sheds her snows, 

} And sighing youths and blue eyed maids 
Wander amid your sacred shades ; 


Nor 
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Nor shall my ruder step advance, 
To scare ye from your raptur’d trance ; 
Wake not for me, ye Maids of Helicon! 


¢ Dark spirit of the northern lay, 
Hear from thy misty mountain, bleak and cold ! 
Pour on my sight long ages pass’d away ! 
Shew me the deeds of old ! 
With thy unutterable spell 
Bid this adventurous breast to swell ! 
Give to my awe-struc« ears 
The murmurs deep of long sepulchre’d years, 
And to my wildly wandering eyes 
Bid the dim forms of mouldering chiefs arise, 
From the gay cairn’s moss-mantled stone, 
To those who sleep with kings--the regal dust of Scone! 
Spirit of northern song ! — Awake ! descend ; 
Bend from thy misty throne — dark spirit, bend !” 


We enter purposely into an immediate examination of the 
merits of this production, without any preliminary remarks on 


the school of poetry to which it belongs. It bears its general | 


character legibly written in the title-page; and the name of 
Metrical Romance conjures up so many painful critical recol- 
lections to our minds, that we beg to be allowed to plunge at 


once into the poem, and to lay before our readers an analysis — 


of its contents : — in which, we think, the above extract must 
have made them interested. 

On the evening before the battle of Falkirk, 22d July 1298, 
between the Scotch and Edward I. of England, Wallace and 
a select band of Scottish chieftains meet in council: The 
different characters of these warriors, and particularly that of 
Wallace himself, are well described. ‘They are represented 
as looking with eyes of jealousy on the distinguished virtues 
of their plebeian leader; and one of them is introduced as 
railing at Wallace in a barbarous mixture of Scotch and English. 
Why Sir John Stewart of Bonkill should be the only personage 
in the poem who speaks this jargon, we cannot conjecture ; 
but he talks of ¢ ilk bonnie birdie’, and tells Wallace 


* Ye may take my tale as it likes ye best.’ 


Wallace makes a noble reply ; and the council is broken up 
by the sudden arrival of Sir Adam Currie, who rides in haste 
through the wood in which the chiefs are’ assembled, and 
announces the approach of King Edward. The warriors 
return to the camp, except Wallace and Greme ; who linger 
behind, for some private conference in the wood. 

In the second canto, Grezme relates to his friend a tale of a 


fearful yision which had lately appeared to him at Kincardine. 
9 The 
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The ghost of his elder brother, Sir Patrick, who was killed in 
the battle of Dunbar, 


‘ All shivering, wan, and smear’d with blood’, 


approached his couch; and, drawing a black curtain aside, 
shewed him in prospect the fight of Falkirk, and him 
among the slain. ‘This whole scene is powerfully imagined 
and represented. Wallace endeavours to dispel his comrade’s 
gloomy thoughts; and, plucking a branch of the mountain 
ash, (supposed to be of magical power against the sword of an 
enemy,) he places it in Greme’s helmet. A raven flying from 
a neighbouring tree snatches the branch away ; and this little 
circumstance has considerable effect, from the striking manner 


- §n which it is introduced, 


¢ E’en Wallace felt his cheek turn pale, 
And his heart for doubt began to fail: 
Graeme cheerly smil’d on his faltering friend— 
« ?Tis well! Fate warns me of my end! 
Another hour of toil and sorrow, 
Sleep, tranquil sleep, is mine to morrow.” 
Then he strode away, and the woodland rang, 
With his ponderous armour’s iron clang.” — 


To our imagination, this short description is picturesque 
and poetical: so Achilles, unscared by the warning of 


Xanthus, 
"HY pay nau by rewire; inna Exe mavuyas lores? (IA: T.) 


We cannot pass over the stanza immediately following the 
above, without a word of advice to the author, or, as we under- 
stand, the authoress*, (if so, she will soon be deterrée, as Pope 
said of Johnson,) which advice we trust she will take in 
good part, and adopt as occasion arises. ‘ Familiarity 
breeds contempt” in poetry as well as in behaviour; and 
really the ballad-style holds forth such alluring temptations 
to be familiar, that a Minstrel should be continually on the 
‘watch against ‘ the sin that most easily besets him.”— 


¢ Then Wallace whistled loud and shrill, 
He whistled loud and long —’ 


_ This shrill, loud, and long whistle haunted us through half 
the volume, and we thought that Wallace was still whistling, 





* Tt is curious to observe in the preface how the introduction of 
ender in the pronoun is avoided, by the repetition of the word 
the author, which is often considered as either masculine or 


feminine. 
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when he should have been doing any thing else. We must, if 
however, return to the hero; and perhaps we may find an * 
excuse for his poet in the well-known adage, ‘ that no man & 
is a hero to his valet de chambre,” since it is his little foot-page 
for whom Wallace is whistling :—one of the prettiest little 
foot-pages, too, of whom we have read in romance: so prettyy 
indeed, that we began to suspect in a moment rather a stale 
trick in the plots of romancers; though we must do the 
author the justice to say that it is better concealed than 
it usually has been. 

Wallace tells his page to retire from the approaching danger 
to Dundaff, and then gives him a charge so tender that we 
eannot resist the pleasure of selecting it : 


‘ One last request, my pretty boy, 
I make thee ere we part : ? 
Take hence this pledge of vanish’d joy ; tT | 
The warrior scorns the idle toy, : 
And tears it from his heart ! 
She whom it bids me think upon a) 
Was once a hero’s bride ; | +! 
Pale, pale as the moonlight beam she shone 5 
?T was a wavering light, and quickly gone x 
It sparkled awhile, and died ! 

ini In her silent grave the lady slept, ; . 

And dark and stern was the warrior’s moody ih 

And long and bitterly he wept ; He 

But his tears were tears of blood ! 

For the souls which darken’d his vital beam 

He plunged in death’s cold and bitter stream, 

And many a widow rues the hour 

That snapt the stem of that warrior’s flower ! 

Then mercy died, and frantic ire 

With human victims fed the fire ; 

Sweet Agnes lean’d from her sapphire skies, | 

And saw the fatal volumes rise, ry 

And her spirit drank in heaven a husband’s sacrifice !? 


We must refer our readers to the remainder of the speech, in 
which Wallace consigns the scarf, woven by his departed love, ef 
to the care of the page: but the concluding lines are too natural ine 
and beautiful to be omitted. After having fancied that some tf! 
rufhan might snatch the scarf from his dead . body before the 
close of the day, he adds ; 
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‘ Nay — the secret voice of martial pride 
Bids me throw the cherish’d toy aside 3 
For I would not be found in my country’s wreck, 
With a love-knot twin’d around my neck! 
Now hence, my boy, and peace benign 
Guard with her silver wings that gentle head of wen 
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We are now ona sudden introduced to one of the most 
tremendous beings which the ‘ dark spirit of the northern 
lay” ever embodied. We despair of describing this dreadful 
apparition in terms of adequate horror. It certainly reminds 
us of the phantoms of the mighty magician of Udolpho; — 
and behold it here ! 


¢ Whose is the form, so gaunt and dreary | 
That frowns by Wallace’ side, | 
Drinking, with‘ cold and frozen-ear, 








4 | The tale of his murder’d bride, 
" : O’er whose eyes a glassy lustre plays, 
I Wintry,and dim, like a dead man’s gaze $ 
| On whose pale lip the vital breath 
| 7 Comes faint and chill, like the damps of death? 


Sure some grim prisoner of the tomb 

Has dared to break his dungeon’s gloom ! 

Methinks so haggard, cold, and wan, 

Ne’er stood on earth a living man ! 

That form was clad in weeds forlorn, 

By berries stain’d, by brambles torn ; 

As the mild breeze of morning sigh’d, 

It waved in tatters long and wide, 

And with a rugged cord the unseemly garb was tied !’ 
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Wallace himself is a little astounded at this ¢ cold and wan’ 
spectre, and declares, fei 


¢ By the dank charnel’s vaporous steam, 


‘ y ~ By those dim eyes that bluely gleam, 
| I know full well, 
y That form from earth has long been gone, 
: And well I ween survives there none 
Who heard thy passing bell !’-— | hy 


We have not room for the reply of this terrific old man + 
but it would thrill our readers with horror, if they are liable 
OF to such sublime emotions. It seems that some nameless deed : 
of guilt has been committed by this accursed being; and he is 
| punished with protracted existence, and the - second. sight. 
Mid Never have we seen * that last dread curse of angry Heaven,” 
lk ' as its native poet nobly describes it, more forcibly painted than 
| by the present writer. The allusion to the circumstances of 
Wallace’s death, and the scattering of his mangled limbs, is 
finely conceived. Wallace, rejecting the gloomy prophecies 
of the seer, exclaims, ) 





¢ Whenever my years shall find an end, : 
Scotland shall mourn a vanish’d friend, ; 
My bones shall sleep in an hosour’d grave, 
And my name shall live with the good and brave !? 


The 
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The old man smil’d — ‘“* Thy bones shall have 

A wandering and unquiet grave ; 

No stone shall mark thy place of rest, 

No sod shall cover thy mouldering breast 3 

In dust thy corse shall never lie, 

Thine is a soaring destiny ! 

Like thy aspiring soul, thy dauntless form 

Shall float amid the skies, and sail amid the storm !?? 


. 


The seer concludes by foretelling the death of Greme, and. 


bids Wallace adieu in these words ; 


© Remember this voice, for when next we meet 
It shall toll thy passing bell.’ 


The hero then springs on his horse, and rushes through the 


‘woods to join his companions in arms; and thus ends the | 


second canto. 

The third canto describes the camp of Edward; and the 
old warrior himself, lying exposed to the winds of night, on 
his rugged bed of heath. The character of the royal soldier 
is well depicted: but, to our conception, it is most impro- 
perly contrasted with ‘many a gently nurtur’d heir, trembling 
in Scotland’s hostile air;’ as the poet is pleased to describe 
the young English nobility. That these hopes of our nation 
did so tremble in Edward the Fhied’s time, or in any time, we 
will not believe: it is neither poetical justice, nor historical 
truth, so to represent them; and to us the following lines, 
considered as a description of English manners in the 13th 
century, are as gross an instance of the combination of incon- 
gruous ideas, as we have often witnessed even in a Metrical 


Romance : 


‘¢ And fain would spread his couch of down, 

But for dread of the King’s indignant frown, 
And many a deep, yet secret sigh, > 
-Flitted back to their peaceful native sky, 

To the perfum’d air of the taper’d hall, 

To the stately show of the midnight ball, 

To the mellow voice of Minstrelsy, 

To the unalarm’d repose of the velvet canopy.” 


_We must also observe in this place on the singular rhythm 
of the author’s verse, since here is one of the best 
specimens which we could have selected of its peculiar 
cadence; which struck our ears at first as a pleasing novelty, 
but which we disliked on its frequent repetition. It will be 
perceived that there are lines of all lengths, and yet with’a 
flow unlike that which is usual in lines of any length. Here 
we have a verse of .ten syllables, written in anything but the 

eroic measure ; 


‘ But 
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¢ But for dread of the King’s indignant Frown ?— 


Here one of nine, totally anomalous, 

_ €To the mellow voice of Minstrelsy ;? 
and here one of fourteen; equally otiginal; ‘. 

¢'To the unalarm’d repose of the velvet Canopy.’ 

Yet the general effect of the passage is not bad; $dving thé 
cOntinual repetition of the accent in the same place, which 
indeed pervades the whole work :——for example —*¢ couch of 
down,’ ‘secret sigh,’ ‘ native sky,’ ¢taper’d hall,’ ¢ midnight 
ball.’ This cadence returns as regularly as the strokes of a 
sledge-hammer; and it produces much the same effect as 
Virgil would have caused had he unsparingly concluded his 
lines with such a rhythm as the following, where the sound 
is attempted to be made an echo to the sense: 


6 Procumbit humi bas.” 


ot had that of Horace, 
« Nascetur ridiculus Mus,” 


run through a long poem.— We have also a much more 
serious objection to the style of this composition. Not to men- 
tion such gross errors as making ¢ manés’ a monosyllable, the 
author continually writes in such a manner that, to keep the 
verse out of prose, the reader must lay a wrong emphasis, and 
spoil the sense of the passage; or, at least, give undue im< 
portance to insignificant words. For example, 


¢ Now faint rose the distant vesper song,” 


if pronounced correctly, would be pure prose, or rather the 
prose of a modern novelist: so vould the following ; 


¢ And the sweet broom glisten’d with chrystal dew :’— 


but, by accenting faint and sweet, the faint resemblance of no 
very sweet numbers is produced. ‘The verb.‘ rose’ may here 
be called an enclitic verb, since it leans its accent on the pre- 
ceding adjective; and the noun ¢ broom’ an enclitic noun, 
for the same reason. ‘This absurdity is common enough 
arnong our poetasters : but the present author carries the prin- 
ciple of trusting to the pronunciation of the reader farther 
than we have ever seen it carried before. Many of the stanza¢ 
ate only stanzas by courtesy: they are legitimate paragraphs 


of flowery prose. 
We have already noticed one instance of a puerile or bad 


taste, in the character of the young English lords; though we- 


must confess that the passage following, in which their blood 


is warmed at the sound of the trumpet, would redeem even a 
@ greater 
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greater error than the fpeueins: but what shall we say of the 
unpoetical circumstance of a kicking horse breaking a King’s 
ribs? Historic record, in such a case, should not be pleaded 
by any poet, and certainly not by one who introduces demons 
and spectres at pleasure : but we will pass over this, and allow 
great praise to the contrasted characters of the different Eng- 
lish knights; praise the greater, also, because the author had 
already displayed much power of discrimination in the account 
of the Scotish chieftains. Indeed we think that this character- 
painting is among this poet’s happiest arts. ‘The proud 
luxurious bishop-militant is boldly sketched; several rude or 
impetuous soldiers are well opposed to him ; and the traitor to 
his country, Cospatric of Dunbar, who fought in Edward’s 
army, gives relief to the similarity of the preceding groupe. 


His dream is happily imagined : 


y ‘ He dreams on many a pleasant strath 
And many a shadowy glen, 

Dear haunts of childhood’s harmless path : 
Now, blackening in the smoke of wrath, 
And foul with the blood of his countrymen! 
He dreams that on the roll of fame 
Cospatric’s name shall stand, 

Aye, branded with the mark of shame, 
si A rebel to his native land ! 

Then sleep, Dunbar ! and ne’er fall rest 
Softer on traitor’s hollow breast !? 











We have not room for the characters of Lord Berkeley and 
his son: but they are pleasing pictures, and shew the variety 
of the artist’s colouring ; who also gets rid of the tediousness 


of a protracted catalogue of warriors, adroitly enough. 


a ‘ Oh! ’tis a task the Muse denies 
To fix so long her roving eyes, 

To linger with her wings of flame, 
And tedious creep from name to name ! 
Follow us to the field of fame:! 

The flashing sword, the whirling spear, 
The dreadful shock of the knight's career, Be 
Tis these must tear from the grasp of Death =? 
The never-dying name, the never fading wreath !’* 








* We have already mentioned the report which prevails, aod which 
: we believe we may confir that the waives of this poem is a female 5 > ¥ nk 
and the above couplet, in which death is supposed to rhime to wreath, 
would combine with other circumstances and expressions, to denote 
that her native land was the same with that of the hero of the song, 


if the preface and dedication did not studiously intimate. otherwise. 
Si 
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Sir Maurice, Lord Berkeley’s son, sets out on a nocturnal 
expedition to reconnoitre the enemy’s camp; and, as he is 
returning home without success, he meets 





$4 


¢ An aged, paley-stricken crone, 
Helpless, unaided, and alone.’ 


This poor wretch directs him to a spot whence he may 
see the Scottish army, and exults in a very natural tone of 
spirit at the hope of their avenging Scotland’s wrongs on the 
invader’s forces. . Edward cannot brook Sir Maurice’s description 
of the hostile troops, but interrupts him, (as Hotspur does 
Vernon,) and in an animated speech demands some champion 
to stand forwards, with the offer of carrying a letter from him to 
¢ Comyn the red, that crafty lord’, in the midst of the Scottish 
camp. + After some generous altercation, Sir Maurice and Cos- 
patric of Dunbar depart ¢ on this traffic foul,’ to bribe Comyn 
to desert with his troopa from the cause of Scotland. 

Thus closes the third canto; and the fourth opens with a 
noble description of that dreadful pause which intervenes 
between the approach and the actual onset of two hostile 
armies. This sullen interval is here described in a style equal 
to that of Campbell in the Pleasures of Hope; , 


<¢ When front to front the embattled hosts combine, 
Halt ’ere they close, and form the dreadful line ; 
When all is still on Death’s devoted soil.”’ 


Having closed her fine description, the fair author continues ; 


* The heavy trampling steeds advance ! 
Near, and more near the standards wave, 
And brighter gleams the pennon’d lance, 
As it guivers in the morning glance, 
Borne in the hand of the brave ! 
They come like the swell of a mighty stream, 
All glistening beneath the summer beam ; 
And the murmur deep of their ponderous course 
Sounds Jike the roar of the torrent hoarse : 
But lo! they halt ! — for face to face, 
In sullen pause the armies stand ! 
And see, with grim desire they trace 
The Jittle interval of space, : 
And long to combat hand to hand !” 


After an exchange of a discharge of arrows, and some minor 


incidents, Wallace and Earl Bigod meet in single contest, and 


the latter is laid low. The Bishop’s troop is next lost in the 
morass before the Scottish ranks: but the conflict thickens on 
every side. Excellent as the battle in Marmion is, we on the 
whole prefer the present scence: it is more varied; more 

teeming 
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teeming with Homeric life and reality. All are brave: but, 
amid their bravery, all betray some peculiarities of character. 
We have the acts of Diomed, the acts of Hector, and the acts 
of Achilles.—We cannot enter into a complete detail: but we 
hope that we have said enough to induce our readers to judge 
for themselves. In truth, that writer must possess great natural 
genius, who commands ‘attention so powerfully, in spite of a 
perpetual violation of every rule of art; as far, we mean, as 
those rules apply to versification. Not. that we doubt for an 
instant that, were those rules observed, the effect would be 
infinitely heightened, for who that has read Homer and Virgil 


can entertain such a doubt ? 
The parting address to the fallen hero, in whose fate we, 


were interested in the first canto, is too pathetic to be left. 
‘unnoticed : 


a) ¢ Fare thee well, Greme! Time sweeps away, 
Year after year with silent sway, 

Yet never, from the roll of fame, 

Shall tear the name of gallant Greme ! 

Fare theé well, warrior! myriads fall, 

And mist and darkness wraps them all ; 

Yet while yon lamp still hangs on high, 

From heaven’s cerulean canopy, 

i Thou, noble, generous, patriot Scot, 

Thy deeds shall never be forgot ! 


€ Cease, lingering Muse! the partial tear 
Which singly dews the corse of Greme! 
A thousand spirits hover near— 
Oh! give them all to fame ! 
Solemn and wild, and deep and high, 
Pour thou the soldier’s obsequy ! 
And spare thou not! The Muses tear . 
Is the high guerdon of the brave, 
And as it drops on his silent bier, 
It tears his memory from the grave, 
For the gem which gleams in the Muse’s eye 
Isthe spark of immortality !’ 





Another single combat takes place between Wallace and the 
Earl of Warwick. The Scotch patriot is still triumphant ; 
but his companions fall thickly around him, and he makes a last 
loud appeal to his country. ‘This we must omit, but what fol- 


lows really demands insertion: ! 


¢ Few heard the call, few rais’d the head, 
Few lifted high the hand of steel, 
For cold and still the host lay spread, 


They slept amid the torrent red, 
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They mov’d not from their lowly bed 
At the chieftain’s loud appeal. 

But a few yet stood, 

In their comrade’s blood, 

And rais’d the accusing eye to heaven, 
Ghastly they frown’d 

On their native ground, 

Like oaks, by the lurid lightning riven ! 

They rouze at the sound of their chieftain’s word, 
They wake at the flash of his waving sword, — 
They start at the fire of his eagle glance, 

And sweeping to revenge, forsake their sullen trance !? 


We must here unwillingly close our extracts, (with two short 
exceptions,) and dismiss the remainder of this vigorous and 
impressive poem in a few words. | 

Comyn treacherously flies from the battle with the cavalry, 
and crosses the Carron. Stewart is slain, and his clan drop in 
death about him. This scene is pregnant with high poetical 
animation ; and the introduction of the favourite Scotish image, 
which pervades all their poetry from the earliest ballads to 
Hardyknute,—and which has been imitated repeatedly, from 
Home’s Douglas to the present poem of Wallace,—the intro- 
duction, we say, of this image has peculiar tenderness and 
beauty after we have seen the veteran and his clan falling on 
the field of Falkirk :-— 


¢ Lady Margaret shall sit in Bonkill tower, 
From the dawning grey to the midnight hour !? &c. &c. 


Wallace, left almost alone on the field of battle, presents a 
picture of valour, patriotism, and despair, to the spectator, 
(for. we may call the reader by that name on this occasion,) 
which has seldom been équalled. He is forced at length, after 
having dashed an enemy from his horse, to mount, and fly from 
his pursuers and their blood-hounds. The horse falters on the 
banks of the Carron; and just as Wallace is on the point of 
being taken, a beardless stripling rides out from the wood on 
an armed steed, and beckons him to mount, They cross the 
Carron together, and escape their pursuers. 

Canto V. describes, at its opening, Wallace, Bothwell, and 
a few remaining patriots, under the shelter of Torwoodlee. 
David, Wallace’s faithful page and preserver, has staunched 
his master’s wounds with the scarf which Agnes wove, and 
(Bothwell having by Wallace’s advice turned southward ‘ to ask 
the English Warden’s grace’) accompanies him on his melan- 
choly journey to the mountains of the north. On this o¢ca- 
sion, most tenderly, most sweetly, in our opinion, does the 
poet ask, | : 
¢ Where 
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© Where is the breast of iron mould, 
Stern, inaccessible, and cold, 
Which melts not when its proud distress 
Is balm’d by pity’s gentleness? =~ 
It pierces through the warrior’s steel, 
His cares to soothe, his wounds to heal ; 
It creeps into the wrankling heart, 
And if it cures not, lulls the smart ; 
All is not lost, if by our side 
One faithful lingerer fondly stays ; / 
But life’s dark-waste, so wild and wide, 
Seems lessen’d on our gaze ! 
Tis sweet on some familiar face 
The mild reflected tear to trace, 
And sympathy’s responding sigh 
Is music to the frozen ear of misery !’ 

In such common-places as these, such subjects of universal 
interest to all who bear a human heart about them, the voice of 
nature and of genius is distinctly heard, and cannot be mis- 
taken for the voice of affected sensibility and cold imitation. 

David would fain have beguiled the sorrows of his master by 
many a simple lay on the road: but his endeavours to call the 
attention of Wallace from the ruin of his country are in- 


effectual, till he sings a particular song, when the startled 
warrior exclaims, | 


‘ Who taught thee to sing my marriage song? 
And where hast thou stolen that honied tongue ? 
Methought, as it swept o’er my waken’d mind, 
That the voice of the dead was on the wind !” 


In a word, David is Agnes, and the wife of Wallace! But, 
alas! how must every critic exclaim with Horace, 


‘© Quodcunque ostendis mibi sic, incredulus odi. ”? 


Supposing Wallace to have been deceived in his belief of her 
death,—supposing all that is possible.—we cannot figure to 
ourselves a being so beloved, and undisguised except by the 
dress of a boy, constantly in his company, and yet unknown. 
What! forget her voice ?—Not only must we exclaim with 
Shenstone, 


‘* Perish the lover, whose imperfect flame 
Forgets one feature of the nymph he lov’d!” 


even after death,—but in life to forget her voice! Impossible. 
Surely the author of this poem was never in love.—We are 
well aware that these remarks will press on some examples 
of high authority, but we care not what authority be against us, 
when nature is on our side: 7 
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‘ Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit.” 


Wallace, and his Agnes, yet undiscovered to him, approach 
old Ruskie’s walls, the castle of Menteith, situated near 
Benledi. The traitor (for such he proves) receives them with 
pretended hospitality. In the course of a stormy night, some 
strangers arrive at Menteith’s castle ; and an aged man among 
the minstrel train arises, and sings ¢ a thrilling song ’ in which 
he discloses the treachery of Menteith, and the purpose of 
the strangers to seize Wallace, in dark and prophetic language. 
We are immediately recalled by the description of this aged 
maa, * whose drear and wither’d frame each mute beholder 
froze’, to the fearful spectre in the first canto. The effect of 
his song on the traitors is forcibly depictured: but on himself 
it is still more striking, —¢ that song of death, which burst 
his frame who gave it breath !’—This incident completes the 
whole scene of horror with admirable energy. It is the 


Hero’s funeral knell.’ 
Agnes, in the night, attempts in vain to rouse Wallace from 


the deep slumber into which some sleep-juice has thrown him, 
and runs, frantic with distress, to the chamber of Menteith. 
Their dialogue is spirited, but, under the circumstances of the 
story, too long for the occasion. In fine, Wallace is seized and 
bound; while Agnes, rushing into his presence, is just recog- 
nized by him, beholds him with bursting heart, and dies !— 
We could not help sympathizing with this last scene, in spite 
of previous impossibilities : the author certainly 
‘© Jrritat, mulcet, animum terroribus imple.” 


Thus ends the poem; and, with all its faults, we have 
seldom been more interested in the perusal of any similar pros 
duction. It carries the reader along with it, from beginning 
to conclusion.—We have dropped so many hints of our disap- 
probation of particular qualities in the writer, as they occurred, 
that we have little to add at the winding up of our critique. 
One other particularity (we wish we could call it) shall be men- 
tioned; and, with a repeated tribute of applause, we shall 
then bid adieu to Wallace. We advert to that inglorious facie 
lity of composition, which a mixture of the language of all 
zeras affords to an author, and which is shamefully courted by 
our contemporaries. We shall now censure only the writer 

efore us: but we must return to this subject as often as our 
duty demands ; and that is almost every month. If some stand 
be not now made against the practice of inventing new com- 
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‘pound adjectives and substantives, and of this admission of 


Scotch and English, antient and modern, words into the same 


poem, we shall shortly have little reason to complain of the 
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inundations of French, or of Greek and Latin phrases, which 
have hitherto been considered as the chief destroyers of our 
Native tongue. Although these last may be reprobated in many 
cases as superfluous rather than ornamental, they have on them 
the stamp either of classical antiquity, or of the language of:a 
polished modern nation ; and this is some palliation, if no ade- 
quate excuse, of the error of those who have adopted such 

hrases: but what shall we say of importing barbarisms from 
old ballads? Whatever praise be due to some of these rude 
but vigorous compositions, their language surely forms no part 
of their merit; and if we continue not only to imitate ‘their 
unmeasured versification, but also to adopt their uncouth 
idioms, we shall soon be brought, not as Johnson_(that great 
importer of Greek and Latin derivatives) observed, to ‘babble 
a jargon of the French,” but (which in our opinion is infinitely 
“worse,) to renounce one of the noblest prerogatives of an ad- 
vanced state of civilization, the purity of literary taste, and, as 
far as poetry is concerned, to adopt the vocabulary of savages. 





Art. IV. The Paraphrase of an Anonymous Greek Writer (hitherto 
published under the Name of Andronicus Rhodius) on the Ni- 
comachean Ethics of Aristotle. Translated from the Greek by 


William Bridgman, F.L.S. 4to. pp. 478. 11. x18. 6d. 
Boards. Payne, &c. 


E owe to Mr. Bridgman, and to the public, an apology for 
having suffered his labours to remain long unnoticed ; yet 

we feel embarassed in tendering it, because the only .excuse 
‘which we have to offer for our tardiness is such as it perhaps 
ill becomes a fraternity of critics to avow; viz. a secret feeling 
of horror at the thoughts of encountering a huge quarto of 
subtle and perplexing ethico-dialectics! The truth is that, in 
these days, they who are zealous to revive a taste for the an- 
tient philosophy must expect but ‘ lenten entertainment” from 
the sympathies of the public. ‘The subject may invite the 
curiosity, or occupy the leisure, of a small circle of pro- 
fessed scholars; and possibly some few inquisitive intellects, 
beyond the precincts of an university, may be occasionally 
tempted to an examination of the principles by which the hu- 
man mind regulated its inquiries when unassisted by the light 
of revelation, just as they would be led to a view of the state 
of navigation previously to the discovery of the magnetic needle. 
To the rest of the world, however, the pursuit must be beyond 
‘all expression unimportant, The age in‘which we live is ene 
lightened by a juster philosophy than was ever known to the 
nations of antiquity ; and our attention is sollicited by a multi- 
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tude of objects and studies, which are incomparably more use- 
ful and interesting than the fruitless abstractions and subtleties 
of the Lyceum, the Academy, and the Porch. 

We must confess, moreover, that we boded no good of the 
present performance when we saw the name of Mr. Thomas 


Taylor in the“writer’s preface. ‘To the liberal and friendly 


assistance of this celebrated Platonist,’ we are told, ¢ the transla- 
tion before us owes much of its merit or demerit.’ At that 
time, it seems, the said Mr. T.T. was himself engaged in a 
translation of the whole of Aristotle’s works: but the world 
in general were not deemed worthy of the extended benefits of 
this ‘ arduous and laudable’ enterprize, and only fifty copies were 
ordered to be printed. The public have since had an opportunity 
of judging of Mr. Taylor’s fitness for this task, by the appear- 
ance of his version of some of the Dialogues of Plato; a per- 
formance which has shewn that the dismal obliquity of his un- 
derstanding could be equalled only by his prodigious ignorance 
of Greek. We repeat, therefore, that we regarded the name 
of this gentleman, and the honourable mention with which it 
is introduced, as rather alarming omens. We certainly were 
sorry to see Mr. Bridgman relying, with so much unsuspecting 
va? ere on one whose pretensions to wisdom and learning 
are both equally questionable ; one who has desperately started 
away from the terra firma of revelation, to wander over the 
barren ocean, -—the mevrog atgvyeros —of wild philosophy and 
a dark and idolatrous superstition. 

Mr. Bridgman, however, seems anxious to satisfy the reader 
that he is entirely free from the infection of Mr. Thomas 
Taylor’s infidelity. His object, he says, is * to introduce to 
the English reader, and earnestly to recommend to his attentive 
consideration, the most scientific and perfect system of morality 
hitherto devised by the mind of man;’ and it is really com- 
fortable to hear him gravely assure us, that it is by no means 


his intention to substitute this system for that of the gospel. 


Thus guarded, we are willing to leave the Nicomachean Ethics 
in unmolested possession of the full excellence which has been 
claimed for them, by all who have and all who have 
not read them; and allowing that a translation, which 
should lay them fairly open to the English reader, must be a 
work that would add something to the completeness of English 
literature, (if it did nothing more,) and would therefore be 
worthy of encouragement, we shall state our opinion of the 
attempt now before us. : 

We have two cardinal objections, then, to Mr. Bridgman’s 
performance : —to the classical reader it must be useless ; — 
to the English reader, it will be unintelligible :—it can furnish 
moO assistance to the one, and the other will find it, from the 
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beginning to the end, a collection of enigmas. It is to no pur- 
pose to tell us that a work so scientific must demand an atten- 
tive perusal, and that it can be understood by those only who 
make it a study; (pref. xii:) since no steadiness of attention, 
-no length of perseverance, will ever enable the mere English 
student to unseal the treasures of wisdom, which Mr. B. assures 
us are deposited in this precious volume. 
The causes of this desperate obscurity must, indeed, be partly 
| sought in the brevity of the original. ‘The difficulties arising 
_ from the conciseness of Aristotle have been but imperfectly 
alleviated by the labours of his paraphrast; and the most 
accomplished scholars are often obliged to avow their inabi- 
lity to fathom his conceptions. This concession, however, 
will still leave much for which the present translator must 
answer. His task, it is true, was indeed an arduous one, and 

such as demanded no ordinary address and vigour.. That he 
has failed in it we are sorry to be obliged to declare; and we 
conceive that his failure has been occasioned, 

1. By an injudicious adherence to the idiom of the Greek, 
and an extravagant endeavour to bend the English to a confor- 
mity with it; the unavoidable consequences of which are dis- 
tortion, deformity, and not unfrequently nonsense. | 

2. By his adoption of the technical and scientific phrases of 

Vi the original, numbers of which are fairly written into English 

: characters, to the great consternation of all plain and sober- 

minded British readers. ‘Thus we are told of the dianoétic, 
orectic, and doxastic parts of the soul ;—we read abundantly of 
psychical vices, &c. and of the distinctions between Dikaion, 

_dikaioma, and dikaiopragema, — Adikon, Adikéma, and Adi- 
kopragema. B.v. c. 11. 

3. Lo these capital defects, we cannot avoid adding that 
neither Mr. B.’s accomplishment in Greek, nor his practice in 
writing English, appears to be such as the enterprize of translat- . 

ing Aristotle required; and the result is that, between his mis- 
| conception of his author, and the violence which he has offered 
to the English language by his obstinately literal method of ren- 
dering, he has produced altogether one of the most.incompre- 
hensible books that has ever fallen within our notice. 

We proceed to support our sentence on the work, by some 
specimens of its execution. 

The last paragraph in Book 111. c. 4. stands thus in the 
original : 
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Thus rendered by Mr. Bridgman: 


¢ We have shewn, therefore, what is the object of deliberation 5 
but that which is pre-eligible is defined to be this object ; since pre- 
viously to judge from detheration is called pre-election, For having 
formed a previous judgment of what is proper to be done, we no 
longer deliberate about a thing, but know definitely that we ought 
to do it ; since we refer the principle of the thing investigated to our 
own will ; but we refer our own judgment and will to that which is 

re-eligible, as being now the principle of the action, But this also 
13 evident from ancient republics which Homer imitates in his poems ; 
for he introduces kings after previous judgment, declaring their wil] 
to the people, so that they conform to it, as it were, by pre-election. 
Since, therefore, that which is pre-eligible is also the object of deli- 
beration; namely, those appetites which are in our power, and to 
which we aspire after delibtration, being able to do this, it is evident 
that pre-election will be a deliberative appetite tending to things 
in our power. For judging from deliberation, we desire according 
to it.’ ' 

If any of our readers are able to extract a meaning from this 

aragraph, their penetration is much greater than our own. 
We shall now offer what we conceive to be the sense of the 
passage, as being the shortest and most candid methcd of ex- 
posing the mistakes of the translator. ‘This we shall do in a 
more free and diffuse manner than Mr. B. has conceived him- 
self at liberty to adopt, but which, in our apprehension, is 
the only mode of bringing the import of the original within the 
reach of an English reader : 


«¢ We have shewn, then, what is properly a subject of delibera- 
tion. —But when a subject of deliberation is once decided and ascer- 
tained, it becomes an object of choice ; since that which is judged the 
best, in consequence of deliberation, is said to be elected, or chosen. 
Having once formed a judgment of what is most fit to be done, we 
deliberate on the matter no longer, but are finally satisfied that it is 
advisable to do it: since we refer immediately to our own will for the 
origin and motive of any action, which was the object of an inquiry; 
and, again, we refer our own will and resolution to that election 
which was the result of our deliberation, — which election thus be- 
comes, in effect, the original motive of the action itself. This is 
illustrated by the example of those antient states which Homer has 
represented in his poems: for he introduces kings, after deliberation 


in council, as announcing their resolutions to the people simply as on 
result 
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result of their election or choice, in order that they may be put ia 
exectition. Since, therefore, that which is the object of election is 
also a subject of deliberation, (being, of several things within out 
reach, that which is an object of our wishes, and which we should 
desire to accomplish whenever we had the power to do so,) it is ma- 
nifest that election, or choice, is a desire resulting from deliberation, 


"and directed to things within our power. Having formed our judg- 


ment from deliberation, we desire conformably to it.” 


B. III. c. 12. ad fin. ‘0 yx ndovov imSuuav, artes dors 
Moos TS sivon Eumodwdy ylvovtas n 70's 7) ey sya, Tapa Te dev 
émiguuesr.. “O dt cwpewy 2 roiwroc, dar’ we 0 dpSds Adyos. This 
is translated-——* For he who covets even desirable pleasures, which 
are an impediment to his being, or to his well being, surpasses 
the becoming. A man of this kind, however, is not temperate ; 
but he whose desires are under the guidance of right reason.’ 
p- 120. 7 

Does the original speak of desirable pleasures? Did Mr. B. 
take the word émiSuuav for an adjective agreeing with ndovav ?>— 
© Surpasses the becoming’ is scarcely allowable English; and the 
last sentence is not correctly rendered. ‘The whole should stand 
shus :. “ For he who is eager for pleasures which are dangerous 
to his life, or hurtful to his well-being, transgresses all pro 
priety in his desire (wags td dcov tmsJuuez). But such is not 
the temperate man ; —he is one who is under the guidance of 
right reason.” 


Book IV. c. 1.——Piaerar yup aowros elvat 6 Ev Th HaKey IXWV, 
TS QdEiooy thy solar aowros yap & OY Eaurov cAAuuevose dome? yee 
a midge Tig cUTE Eyal, Hab 1 THS Boas Poca, ws TH Civ did THY 
XENMaTwy cvTos.” 

The latter part of this passage is miserably deformed in the 
translation : | 

‘ The prodigal indeed is one who has a certain vice, that of wasting 
his property. For he is prodigal who perishes by his own means ; 
since riches affording the means of living, he appears in a.manner to be 
destructive of himself ; and a corrupter of his property.’ p. 125. 


It is perhaps impossible to preserve the full force of the 
original, because the word, which is translated ¢ prodigal,’ 
(aowtos) in its primary signification means one whose Safet 
is “* hopeless ;” which gives a peculiar propriety to the retnarl 
that a person of such habits perishes by his own means. This, 
however, is no excuse for rendering the close of the sentence 
unintelligible. ‘The obvious meaning of it is this: —-* For the 
wasting of our property seems to be no less than a sort 
of self-destruction, since the means of living are derived from 


wealth.” ard 
 BUIV. 
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B. IV. c. 3. Magnificence (ueyadrompfmeia) is said to differ 
from liberality, inasmuch as the latter 1s displayed in a mode- 
rate and the former in a very enlarged scale of expenditure ; 
Katanee OnAch mai BUTS TO svOjma Tig MEyarOT pEMUAS* iss Yap dara 
weyises xeemeoas ‘Thus translated by Mr. Bridgman ;«< As the 
very name of magnificence evinces: for it is (Jamcitn mpimzeox) 
a becoming expence, (utyides,) with magnitude. pi 133.-~-We are 
at a loss to imagine what could have led him astray from the 
sense of the original; which is, most plainly; ‘ an expense 
distinguished (or eminent) for its magnitude.” ‘The two next 
sentences in the paragraph are thus rendered: € But magnitude 
is not the same as to expence with all men; for the same ex- 

ence is not’ becoming to all, but according to analogy. ‘Vhat 


| which is fit for the President of a Public Spectacle is not becom 


ing the commander of a three-ranked-galley, but to each 


that which is adapted to the magnitude of his ru/e’— An ex- 


ence ‘ according to analogy’ presents no very distinct idea. 
The Greek word signifies proportionate: # yap 16 auto puéyedos 
WHT’ WlOTiMEl, AAR avaroyov. i.€. * For the same scale of ex- 

ence is not fit for all, but a proportionate one,” that is, one 
which is duly proportioned to their respective conditions. In 
the following sentence, Mr. B. has translated ApyiSewzos, ¢ the 
President of a Public Spectacle,’ which mutilates all the sym- 
metry of the illustration. The ApysSengos was the chief, or 
captain, of those who sailed from Athens in the Qewgis, or con« 
secrated galley, to perform the annual solemnities at Delos ; his 
expences may therefore, with emphatic propriety, be contrasted 
with those of the commander of any other vessel. 

B.V. c. 1. ad fin. diy yale aano isi 4 apy, n nares aAngs TaD 
écélov xowwwiae © The magistracy is nothing else {kan the com- 
munication of the virtues to others.’ p.171. ‘This, indeed, 
is a perfectly literal translation, and, like‘ most other literal 
translations, it totally disguises the original. The sense is 
that ‘the magistracy is nothing else than an exercise of 
the virtues for the common benefit of others :’ age7av xonwvice 
signifies the making our virtues a common or public good. 
This is very different from the import of the English phrase, 
the communication of the virtues to others;’ which is not 
true, and indeed not very intelligible, when predicated of 
the magistracy. ‘The idea is pursued in the next sentence ;— 
ux. did TESTO RAL CAAT ELOY Ayatdy Ewvxt owes 1 dimauoouvn, padvn Tov 
GARY LEETWVy OTF BY ERUTD TO TYUGECOV, arAa ToS AALS CHIE. 
which Mr. B. has darkened by translating aaéresov *yaSer, x.T.r. 
thus ; ‘ Justice..... appears to be a foreign good ;' which, if it 
conveys any idea to an English reader, must lead him to sup- 
pose that justice is not an article of domestic growth, but a 


commodity imported from beyond the seas for home consump- 
tion | 
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tion !—The sense of the original is obvious : ‘of all the virtues, 
justice alone appears to be that which is a benefit to other 
people rather than to the possessor :” this is the true meanin 
of wrrstgiov ayato:, as appears from what follows, ‘ be- 
cause it does not seek any advantage for one’s self, but for 
others.” p.171, | 

B. VI. c. 10. ad fin. "Eme} dt ri “gpoviuay és: rd 2 BuasieBat, 
OEs TOME eb TS THs EVEBALAG SIT UD Kai THY OPONTW* wre ELvaL Toy 
Ocsopacy T75 EUlEArias Evwse tuberin esiv boF6rns, % Mars 7S 
UAE Moos Ts TAM, SN Dedmis among Umoam)is ért——* Since, 
however, it is the province of prudent men fo give counsel, it is 
necessary to add Prudence to the definition of good-consulta- 
tion. So that it may be defined as follows: Good consultation 
$s rectitude with reference tothat which is advantageous to a certain 
end, of which prudence is the true hypolepsis” In the first part 
of the sentence, ‘ to give counsel’ is wrong: the original is 
45 €y Buartvecfas, which is * to deliberate wisely.” The latter 
part exhibits another instance of the blessings of a literal trans- 
Jation! and the obscurity will not be much dissipated by the 


definition of hypolepsis given by the translator, p. 229, note, 
‘ A definitive conception of something contingent.’—The spirit, 


however, of the original is sufficiently clear, and may be ex- 
pressed as follows :— “ Since it 1s the business of prudent men 
to deliberate wisely, we must introduce Prudence into a defi- 
nition of good-consultation ; so that the definition will stand 


thus : * Good-consultation is rightness (or freedom from error) 
as to that which is conducive towards a certain end, of which’ 


end Prudence forms the just and true estimate.” 


B. IX. c, 10. Kadamep yop ev acpxn tenia, 1 evdeysovia Evign 


qyeix tsive H df evéoyere Qavepoy ott yivélat, uxt ty ra yivedas 76 
9, | e 3 ’ “ 
plvat Exes, nol 8 yiyove Mal Uma ye non, MASE Th HTN UR? KT. Ae 


‘ For as we have said in the beginning, felicity is an energy. 


But it is evident that an energy is a thing generating, and that its 
very being consists in generation, or in becoming to be ; and not like 


a possession in that which is already produced, and has a present 


subsistence,’ p. 417. 


We congratulate Mr. B. on the acquisition of this ¢ evident’ : 


truth. Where he found it, we know not: but, we think, not 
in Aristotle. —- We understand the Greek thus: ‘* Happiness, 


as has been said before, is a state of action, or exercise. Now: 
of such a state it is evident, that its very essence consists in: 


this, that the production of it is perpetually going on ; and that 


it never is completely produced, and within our own power, ' 


like any thing which is an object of possession.” 
In Book V. Justice is considered first as distributive ; that is, 


as employed in apportioning wealth, honours, &¢. agcording ta 


the 
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the deserts of each individual; and secondly, as corrective, 
that is, as occupied in adjusting the transactions of mankind in 
their intercourse with each other. Book V. c. 3.—This part of 
the subject, however, Mr. B. has strangely perplexed, by his 
unaccountable translation of the word guaaasayua, which he 
constantly renders by ‘ contract.’ It is amazing that he could 
blind himself to all the absurdities which follow. ¢ Contracts 
are divided into two parts; some being voluntary, and others 
involuntary. ‘The voluntary are, buying, selling, putting out 
money at interest, &c. &c.—-Of the involuntary, some are 
called clandestine, and others violent. The clandestine are 
such as theft, adultery, withcraft, prostitution, &c. &c. The 
violent are such as blows, bonds, death, plunder, mutilation, 
slander, and contumely!!’ p.175. The whole credit of this 
ingenious and masterly improvement in jurisprudence belongs 
to Mr. Bridgman. Both Aristotle and his interpreter, we be- 
lieve, would have been as much astonished as ourselves, at the 
discovery that a man is a contracting party to the picking of 
his own. pocket, or the knocking out of his own brains. 
LwarrAnyua may indeed signify a contract: but its import is 
much more general and comprehensive ; it means any trans- 
action between man and man. ‘This sense makes the whole 

assage clear; all human dealings may properly, or at least in- 
telligibly, be divided into voluntary and involuntary ; since there 
are some in which we engage voluntarily, and others in which 
we are entangled, against our will, by the fraud or violence of 


our neighbours. 
It is to us really astonishing that Mr. Bridgman should have 


succeeded in persuading himself that he understood all that he 
has written, or that he should have risen from the perusal of 
his own pages without being dismayed at the review. We 
trust that it is unnecessary for us to declare that our extracts 
from this volume have not been studiously selected, for the un- 
gracious purpose of giving an unfavourable representation of a 
work which, had it beea even respectably executed, would 
have deserved encouragement from the literary public. ‘The 
specimens which we have given have been taken, almost at ran- 
dom, from among a great variety which we had noted for re-. 
prehension, but the whole of which our limits forbid us to in- 
sert. The same cause, however, shall not prevent us from 
transcribing a part of the translation of the chapters. on 
Magnanimity, B.IV. c. 4,5. which, we think, on the whole, 
form the most creditable portion of the performance; and which, 
therefore, Mr. B. shall not accuse us of a want of magnanimity 
in with-holding. We copy his fourth chapter, and subjoin 


the original, without farther remark. 
| © Concerning 
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© Concerning Magnanimity. 3 

¢ Let us now speak about magnanimity. Magnanimity, therefore, 
is conversant with great concerns, as the name implies. But let us 
consider about what great conceras. And it is evident that it is the 
game thing to speculate about magnanimity, and the magnanimous 

Etow a habit differs nothing from knowing him by 
whom it is possessed. 

‘ The magnanimous man, therefore, is employed about great 
concerns ; but these are adapted to him; since being worthy of 
great things, he also judges that he is so. For he who deserves 
small things, and thinks himself worthy of such, is not denominated 
magnanimous, but prudent; since magnanimity consists in magni- 
tude. The magnanimous man indeed has the same relation to a pru- 
dent, as a beautiful has to an elegant person. For he who ig beau- 
tiful possess¢s beauty accompanied with magnitude, but the elegant 
man with parvitude: hence the latter is said to possess symmetry, 
but by no means to be beautiful. Such, therefore, is the magnani- 
mous man. But of the characters on each side of the magnanimous 
man, he who exceeds is arrogant; for he is arrogant who thinks 
himself worthy of great things when he does not deserve them. He, 
however, who is worthy of many things, and thinks he merits still 
more, is not altogether arrogant. But he who is deficient with respect 
to magnanimity is pusillanimous. For he who, being worthy of many 
things, thinks himself deserving of only a few ; or being worthy of a 
few, judges that he deserves still less, 1s pusillanimous. And of these, 
he is the more pusillanimous, who, though deserving many things, is 


insensible of his proper desert, For how would he conduct himself 


were his merits but small and moderate? Of the characters, there- 
fore, situated on each side of the magnanimous man, the one exceeds, 
and the other is deficient. 

¢ The magnanimous man, however, so far as he is employed about 
great concerns, appears te be placed at the summit ; but so far as he 
always observes a becoming conduct, and investigates nothing either 
above, or contrary to what is proper, he holds a middle étation.’ 
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forthe Yeari809. PartII. 4to. 11. 0s. 6d. sewed, Nicol. 


Cuemistry, Naturau History, and Puysioocy. ‘ 


On Platina and Native Palladium from Brazil. By W.H. 2 
Wollaston, M4.D. Sec. R.§.—Platina, with the exception of a 
small quantity that has been lately detected by M. Vauquelin 
in some silver ores from Estremadura, has hitherto been always 
procured from the Peruvian mines: but some specimens were 
Jately brought into this country from Brazil, and Dr. Wollaston 
found that they differed in many respects from the platina of 
Peru. On examining the ore, neither the small particles of 
gold nor the hyacinths are to be perceived, and the pieces of 





platina are without any degree of polish. No iridium, nor 
thodium, nor iron, appeared to be mixed with it, while the 
platina was in small separate particles; in short, the platina 
was almost in a state of purity. The small pieces of palladium, | 
which were dispersed shecudh the platina, gave Dr. Wollaston 

an opportunity of examining its external characters; and he 
observed that in all cases it presented a fibrous appearance, and 

that the fibres diverged from one of the extremities, a circum- 

stance which he thinks will be sufficient to characterize it 

when chemical tests cannot be employed. 

On a native Arseniate of Lead. By the Rev. W. Gregor.—In 
the commencement of this paper, Mr. G. remarks that, al- 
though lead and the arsenic acid have a strong affinity for 
each other, yet they had never been found constituting a natural 
compound, till a fossil of this kind was lately discovered in 
Cornwall, the description of which forms the subject of this 
paper. It was taken from a rich copper mine, and exists crys 
talized in hexaedral prisms, exhibiting differeng shades of a 
yellow colour.-The analysis is sufficiently satisfactory, and 
from it we learn that the mineral contains a small portion of 
muriatic acid, The general conclusion which Mr. Gregor 
draws from his experiment is that 

© The fosajl which is the subject of this paper is an arseniat of 
lead; and that if we state that the relative proportion of the consti- 
tuent parts of it are in one hundred, as follows, we shall not be far 


from the truth,  Oxid 
~ Vi 
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* Oxid of lead ‘ x 69.76 
Arsenic acid ° - — 26.40 
Muriatic acid - - 58 


* The silica and the oxid of iron, which account for a portion of 
the loss, and the alumina and copper which are sometimes found in 
an analysis of this fossil, I do not conceive to be essential to it.’ 


An anatomical Account of the Squalus Maximus (of Linnaeus) 
which, in the Structure of its Stomach, forms an intermedate Link in 
the Gradation of Animals between the Whale Tribe and cartilaginous 
Fishes. By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S.—A Squalus Maximus, 

30 feet in length, having been caught in the winter of 1868 in a 
: herring-net near the middle of the British channel, opposite to’ 
| Hastings, Mr. Home gives an ample anatomical description of 
its different parts, and particularly dwells on the structure and 
form of the stomach. It was found to contain several pails 
full of pebbles, and a quantity of mucus. 





¢ Besides the cardiac and pyloric portions, as in other sharks, there 
is a globular cavity, with which the pyloric portion communicates by 
a very small orifice; and there is another orifice nearly of the same 
size, between this cavity and the intestine. ‘Fhe upper part of the 
duadenum is smooth, and the gall-ducts open into it by a long nipple- 


like projection, and just below this the spiral valve has its origin, a$ 
in other sharks. 


‘ The valvular intestine, from the closeness of the turns of the val. 
a vular part, is so firm and compaet, that when placed on its end it 
stood upright like a cask. It is about four feet long, and ten inches 
in diameter, terminating at its lower end in the appearance of a rose.’ 


| _ Behind the rectum is an oval bag, filled with a dark coloured 
glairy fluid, the use of which is not known, but which is com- 
mon to all the shark tribe. No gall-bladder appears: but the 
vessels of the liver are so large as easily to admit a man’s arm. 
: ar A cavity was observed near the anus, in which both the ureters 
and the vasa deferentia terminate. The structure of the animal 
is in general like that of the common shark, but its stomach 
resembles that of the whale; so that it may be considered as 
holding an intermediate space between these two genera. 

Mr. Home concludes his paper with some very judicious ree 
| marks on a marvellous narrative of a sea-snake, which was said 
to have been cast on shore in the Orkneys, and of which a draw- 
ing and description were sent to Sir Jos. Banks, attested by de- 

positions taken on the spot before the magistrates. Mr. Home 

very ingeniously, and, as we think, almost demonstrably proves 
that this supposed sea-snake was nothing more than the skeleton 
of a squalus. It is probable that those who saw it had no in- 
tention of deceiving, but it is evident that their imaginations 
readily supplied all those parts which were wanting to convert. 
~Rrv. May, 1810. E . it 
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it into an exact resemblance of what they conceived it ought to be. 
This affords another example, in addition to the numerous in- 
stances already on record, of the caution with which all ac- 
counts of strange and improbable facts should be received, when 
they proceed from ignorant persons. ‘The mere desire of speak- 
ing truth is not enough ; it is necessary that the narrators should 
have so much information as will prevent them from being 
deciged. 

n the Identity of Columbium and Tantalum. By W.H. 
Wollaston, 1. D. Sec. R.S: —A new metal was some time 
ago discovered by Mr. Hatchett, to which he gave the title of 
columbium ; and shortly afterward M. Ekeberg, a Swedish 
chemist, discovered a metal which he called tantalum. Dr. 
Wollaston, suspecting that these metals were identical, obtained 
specimens of their ores ; and, though the quantities on which 
he operated were very minute, he succeeded in substantiating 
his opinion. The peculiarity of the metal consists in the inso- 
lubility of its oxid in any of the mineral acids; while the 
oxalic, the tartaric, and the citric acids, aud also potash, 
readily act on it. ‘The alkaline solution is decomposed by the 
infusion of galls, which produces an orange-coloured preci- 
pitate.—Although it appears evident that the metals are similar, 
it is remarkable that the ores from which they are extracted 
differ in their specific gravity, columbite being considerably 
lighter than tantalite. This difference may depend either on 
the state of aggregation or that of oxidation. 


Description of a Reflective Gomometer. By the same.—This 
instrument, which, like all those that ate contrived by Dr. 
Wollaston, unites ingenuity, precision, and practical utility, 
consists of an apparatus for measuring the angles of crystals, by 
ascertaining the direction in which the rays of light are reflected 
from two contiguous surfaces. The common method of apply- 
ing a measure to the crystal itself is often inconvenient, in con- 
sequence of the smallness of the crystal, or of its not being 
sufficiently detached from other substances. Dr. Wollaston’s 
instrument is formed by a circle ‘ graduated on its edge, and 
mounted on a horizontal axle, supported by an upright pillar. 
This axle being perforated admits the passage of a smaller axle 
through it, to which any crystal of moderate size may be at- 
tached by a piece of wax, with its edge, or intersection of the 
surfaces, horizontal and parallel to the axis of motion.’ By 
means of the smaller axle, the crystal is first adjusted ; and after- 
ward, by moving the greater axle, we observe how many de- 
grees of the scale are passed over, in order to bring the second 
surface into the position of the first. 
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An Account of a Calculus from the Human Bladder, of un- 
common Magnitude. By Sir James Earle, F. R.S.— This is a 
very interesting narrative of a case in which an enormous uri- 
nary calculus was formed in a patient, who,. from an accident, 
had a paralysis of the lower extremities, together with an ina- 
bility to discharge the urine. The latter symptom disappeared 
after some months, but the motion of the limbs always re- 
mained extremely imperfect. When many years had elapsed, 
a calculus was ascertained to exist in the bladder, but different 
circumstances prevented the performance of the operation, until 
the urgency of the symptoms rendered it absolutely necessary 
to attempt some means of relief. After much consultation, 
Mr. Cline undertook to perform the lateral operation, when 
about a tea-cup full of small fragments of a calculus were 
brought away, but it was found impossible to remove the great 
mass ; and ten days after the operation the patient died. On 
examination, it appeared that the stone completely filled up 
the bladder, and was so large as in its upper part to have grown 
over the brim of the pelvis. It weighed 44 ounces ; its longest 
diameter was 16 inches, and the shorter 14. The calculus 
contained so much animal matter, as in a short time to become 
extremely putrid. We are informed that Dr. Powel analyzed 
it, and found it to consist of the triple phosphate of ammonia 
and magnesia, with phosphate of lime: but the experiments 
are not related. 

On Expectorated Matter. By Geo. Pearson, M.D. F.R.S.— 
In this paper, Dr. Pearson enumerates seven different kinds of 
purulent or mucous substances which are expectorated ; but of 
two of these species, pus derived either from vomice or from 
simple inflammation, he defers the consideration to some other 
opportunity ; at present confining his: attention to the different 
modifications of mucus, and to the puriform fluid which is 
occasionally produced without any injury existing in the bron- 
chial membrane. The sensible properties of the five different 
kinds of matter are described, and afterward the effect of ca« 
loric on them; and a number of experiments were performed 
for the purpose of ascertaining the nature of their saline ingre- 
dients. ‘These were found to be muriate of soda, potash, phos- 
phats of lime, ammonia, and magnesia, with a little iron, and 
some other substances which were less distinctly ascertained. 
‘The expectorated fluids were afterward digested with alcohol, 
ether, acetous acid, and water; and the effects of these differ- 
ent re-agents are related at length, 

The prifcipal conclusions, which the author draws from his 
numerous experiments, are that the various kinds of expec- 
torated matter differ rather in the proportion than in the 

. E 2 quality. 
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quality of their ingredients ; that they principally consist of 
albumen, neutral and earthy salts, and water; that they all 
contain neutralized pot-ash ; that they have a larger propor~ : 
tion of saline matter than pus; and that globules may be | 
detected in ‘them, probably analogous to those which have i 
been discovered in the blood. Dr. P. conjectures that the 
albumen exists in the state of an oxid; and also that the 
alkali contained in mucus is not soda but potash.—The paper 
possesses merit, and appears to have been the result of con- 
siderable dilizence in making experiments: but, perhaps, it would. 
have admitted some curtailment. 

Observations on Albumen, and some other animal Fluids ; with 
Remarks on their Analysis by Electro-chemical Decomposition. By 
Mr. William Brande, #.R.$.— ‘The principal object of Mr,. 
Brande, in these experiments, is to ascertain the relation which 
exists between what have been called mucous fluids and al- 
bumen. Dr. Bostock’s analysis (in Nicholson’s Journal) of 
saliva shewed that there was a considerable quantity of albu- 
men in it, but still it was supposed to contain some other | 
animal matter, to which the title of mucus might be strictly 
applied.. It appeared, however, that the agents, which had 
been employed to détect the mucus, were acted-on by the 
saline substances always contained in these secretions, and : | 
Mr. Brande attempted to remove them by subjecting the fluid 
to the Galvanic influence. The result was that the albumi- 
nous miatter instantly began to coagulate round the negative 
end of the apparatus ; a circumstance which was ingeniously 
explained by Mr. Davy, as depending on the power of the 
negative wire to remove the alkali which had before kept the 
albumen in solution. Mr. Brande supposes that all the cases,, 
in which albumen is coagulated, may be ultimately referred to » pI 
the abstraction of the alkali. ‘The same kind of coagulation | 
took place with respect to several other albuminous or serous 
fluids, which were placed in the Galvanic circle. 

Hints on the Subject of Animal Secretions. By Everard Home, 
Esq. F.R.S.—It is suggested by Mr. Home that. animal 
secretion may depend on electricity, and he endeavours te 
support this opinion by the following considerations. An 
organ capable of producing electrical effects is certainly found: 
in some animals, though it is admitted that in them its primary 
object is not to form secretions, but to serve for self-defence, 
or to seize their prey; nerves and muscles alone, when 
properly arranged, possess the power of generating electricity 5 
circumstances exist in the distribution of the nerves which do 
not seem applicable to mere sensation ; and it is impossible te 


explain‘how the secretions are produced by the ee: 
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of the. blood-vessels. Our intelligent readers will at once 
perceive that these are mere conjectures, of the most vague 
kind. Some experiments by Mr. Brande are then related; in 
which the entire blood and the serum were submitted to the 
Galvanic action; the alkali was separated ; and the albuminous 
matter was coagulated in the way which has been before 
described: but we do not perceive that the facts throw any 
particular light on Mr. Home’s:speculation. We confess that 
to us this paper appearsto be in much too imperfect a state 
to deserve admission into the volumes of the Royal Society: 

On the comparative Influence of Male and Female Parents oh 
their Offspring. By T. A. Knight, 4sg. F.R.S.—We learn that 
Mr. Knight was led to make these observations in consequence 
of some experiments, in which he has been engaged, on the 
production of new species of fruit-trees. He remarks that, 
according to Linné, the character of the male parent pre- 
dominates both in plants and animals: but, with respect to 
plants, Mr. Knight is of opinion that the habits and character 
of the female are more apparent in the offspring than those of 
the male. His experiments were performed on the apple, and 
particularly on the crabs of this country and of Siberia; which, 
though so different in their appearance, seem to have been 
derived from the same source. ‘The mixture of the two was 
always found to bear a very close resemblance to the seed 
from which it sprang, but, in many instances, the product 
was a fruit much superior in quality to either of its parents. 
Mr. Knight gives an account of the manner in which he 
conducted his experiments, in order to prove that he is ware 
tanted in the conclusions which he draws from them ; and he is 
Jed to observe that a very large or a very small quantity of 
pollen seems to be exactly the same in its effect on the off- 
spring, as is the case in animals. He makes some remarks on 
an opinion of Mr. Cline, that, in the intermixture of animals, 
the size of the foetus will be regulated more by that of the 
female than of the male; whence he recommends that large 
females should be employed in breeding. Mr. Knight, how- 
ever, contends, from the result of his own experience, that; 
though the product of a large female may have-longer limbs at 
the time of birth, yet for all useful purposes, either of labour 
or of food, that animal will be better formed which is the 
offspring of a smaller female. He thinks that the female 


arent decides the sex of the foetus. : 
On the Effect of Westerly Winds in raising the Level of the 
British Channel. By James Rennell, Esq. F.R:S. — The cir- 


cumstance mentioned in this paper is of considerable import- 
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ance to navigators. It appears that, by a strong westerly wind, 
the water of the British channel is accumulated at its upper 
part, in consequence of the obstruction which it experiences in 
the straights of Dover, and that consequently a current is 
formed into what is then the lower level of the German ocean. 
Hence it follows that a vessel, which depends solely on her 
reckonings, will be liable to mistake her position, from this 
current carrying her farther to the narth than the reckoning 
would indicate. | : 

On Respiration. By William Allen, Esq. F.R.S. and W. H. 
Pepys, Esq. F.R.S.—In their last set of experiments on 
respiration, these gentlemen found that, after oxygen gas had 
been breathed, a considerable quantity of azote was left in the 
air expired, more than could be ascribed to the residual gas in 
the lungs ; and it appeared that this azote was discharged in 
greater quantity in the earlier than in the later periods of the 
experiment. ‘The process was repeated with much care ; 
between 2 and 3000 cubic inches of oxygen were respired ; and 
portions of the air of expiration were preserved at different 
periods of the experiment. They found a deficiency of 124 
inches ; the quantity of azote was considerably increased ; and 
It appeared, as in the former case, that at first, it was given 
out in the greatest proportion. This azote must either have 
been produced from the residual gas left in the lungs before 
the experiment, or, by some unknown process, the oxygen must 
have been converted into azote. In order to ascertain this 
point, they endeavoured to estimate the contents of the lungs 
after a complete expiration ; and they were led to fix the 
quantity at 108 cubic inches, which is very nearly what had 
been before determined by Dr. Goodwyn :—-but, comparing 
this estimate with the bulk of azote which is emitted when 
pure oxygen is respired, the capacity of the lungs ought to be 
183 cubic inches. The authors hence deem themselves 
‘almost compelled to allow, that when pure oxygen is respired, 
a portion of azote is given off from the blood,’ 

We have next a set of experiments on the respiration of 
Guinea-Pigs. The authors first examined the effects produced 
by this animal on atmospheric air ; when they found that the 
bulk of the whole gas was not affected, nor was the azote ap- 
parently altered, but that a quantity of oxygen was converted 
into carbonic acid. The result of the next set of experiments, 
jn which the animal breathed pure oxygen, was very exe 
traordinary : a small portion of the oxygen seems to have been 
absorbed, and the azote was increased by a bulk considerably 
greater than that of the bady of the animal. —The writers 
observe in connection with this experiment, ¢ it seemed that 
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when the usual proportion of azote was not present in the gas 
respired, there was a disposition in the blood to. give out a 
certain quantity in exchange for an equal volume of oxygen, 
and we resolved to try, whether this circumstance would oc- 
cur, when hydrogen was substituted for azote : we accordingly 
made a mixture containing 22 per cent. oxygen and 78 hy- 
drogen.’ ‘The mixture of oxygen and hydrogen appeared to have 
no particular effect on the animal, except by inducing a dis- 
position to drowsiness. After it had been respired for a 
considerable length of time, it was found that it contained the 
same change of azote as when pure oxygen had been used 3 
and that, in like manner, the evolution of azote was more 
considerable in the earlier periods of the experiment. It 
seemed that, as the animal became drowsy, it .evolved less 
than the usual quantity of carbonic acid. — We may speak of 
this paper in the same favourable terms which we applied to the 
former essays of these gentlemen. Although many points are 
still left undetermined, and aithough Messrs. A, and P. may 
adopt some conclusions to which we can scarcely give our assent, 
yet they afford much valuable addition to our stock of knowlege; 
and the papers themselves may be regarded as almost unexcep- 
tionable models of experimental physiology. 

Experiments on Amtoniay and an Account of a new Method of 
analyzing it, by Combustion with Oxygen and other Gases. By 
William Henry, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c.—It is well known 
that Mr. Davy, in his experiments on the decomposition of 
the alkalies, after having shewn that potash and soda are 
metallic oxids, imagined that he had obtained unequivocal 
proofs of the same circumstance with respect to ammonia; 
though it was less easy to subject this substance to the 
Galvanic influence than the fixed alkalies. Dr. Henry, on 
the contrary, thinks that no oxygen exists in ammonia; and 
that, where it has been detected, it has originated from a 
minute portion of atmospheric air that has insinuated itself 
into the apparatus. A principal object of the present paper 
is to establish this point. When ammoniacal gas.is electrified 
by platina-wire, with all the necessary precautions, neither 
is any oxygen disengaged, nor is the smallest quantity of 
moisture discoverable in the products. The powerful at- 
traction which ammoniacal gas passesses for water is remark- 
ably illustrated by these experiments ; and they undoubtedly 
lead to the suspicion that any oxygen, which is obtained by 
the electrization of this gas, might have been derived from 
that source. In consequence of the slowness of the process, 
when ammoniacal gas alone is decomposed by electricity, 
Dr. Henry added oxygen to it, and in this way found the 
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Operation to proceed with much greater rapidity ; and he 
observed the products to vary considerably according to the 
proportion of the gases employed. If the oxygen be in excess, 
4t seems that a small, quantity of nitrous gas is generated s 
‘which, united to a portion of the ammonia, forms nitrate of 
ammonia: but no nitrous gas appears when the ammonia is 
redundant. As the latter process seemed to offer the proba- 
bility of obtaining a more accurate result, Dr. Henry chiefly 
confined himself to repeating it with some modifications, and 
he gives us a minute account. of.the effects. The proportion 
of the gases which he found to answer the best was 100 
measures of oxygen to 148 of ammoniac. He discovered that 
a small stream of ammoniacal gas may be kindled by the 
electric Spark in oxygen ; and that, by the same means, a 
mixture of nitrous gas and ammoniac is capable of combustion. 
»—The paper concludes with some experiments on the decom- 
position of the hydro-carburetted gas ; from which it appears 
that, like the ammoniacal gas, it is separated by electricity into 


~ jts'elements, the carbon being precipitated, and the hydrogen 


being evolved and considerably expanded. 

New analytical Researches on the Nature of certain Bodies, 
being an Appendix to the Bakerian Lecture iv 1808. By H. 
Davy, Esq. Sec. R, 8. &c.—A principal object of this paper 
is to ascertain more accurately the composition of ammonia, 
and, as connected with this subject, thé action of this body on 
potassium. In reference to some queries which the author 
proposed in his last Bakerian lecture, he informs us that the 
gas evolved by the action of potassium on ammonia is hy- 

-drogen, and that his farther experiments do rot countenance 
the supposition of the metallic nature of nitrogen. Yet that 
nitrogen can be absolutely converted into oxygen and hydrogen 
is, as Mr. Davy observes, ‘a conclusion of such importance, 
and "so unsupported by the general order of chemical facts, 
that it ought not to be admitted, except .upon the most rigid 
and evident experimental proofs.’ Although the author details 


many experiments which he performed for the purpose of 


throwing light on this intricate point of chemical theory, it 
does not appear that any new or decisive information has been 
‘obtained respecting it. The facts would appear to be best 
explained on the idea that. nitrogen is an oxid ; and yet it ig 
confessed that we have nothing which amounts to a direct 
proof of this position. | 
Mr. Davy concludes his paper by some additional observa. 
tions on the supposed elementary bedies which form the 
subject of the last Bakerian lecture. With respect to sulphur 
and phosphorus, he has adduced additional reasons for sup~ 
| | posing 
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posing that they contain both oxygen and hydrogen. He. 
examined with much care the nature of the compounds which 
result from the union of sulphur and phosphorus with 
potassium, and likewise the residue which is left after the 
compounds have been subjected to the action of muriatic acid, 
The conclusion, ¢ that the phenomena certainly incline one to 
believe that they are less oxygenated,’ is apparently correct; 
though, as it is candidly observed, the difference of properties 
may arise as well from the addition of hydrogen as from the 
subtraction of oxygen. The Professor finishes by giving an 
account of some unsuccessful experiments, which he per- 
formed for the purpose of obtaining dry uncombined muriatic 
acid. The separation of the component parts of this acid still 
baffles all the ingenuity of Mr. Davy. _ 

We had intended to comprize in one article our view of the 


-contents of this volume: but we find ourselves obliged to 


defer to another number the report of the remaining papers, 
by the length to which our account will extend. Mr. Ivory’s 
paper on Ellipsoids will, in particular, call for a detailed 


analysis. 


ye 





Art. VI. An Account of the Life and Writings of David Hume, 
| £sg. By Thomas Edward Ritchie. 8vo. pp. §20. 108. 6d, 
sewed. Cadell and Davies. 


ry 11s volume contains most if not all of the papers and do- 


cuments which are worthy of notice, relative to the life and 
writings of the philosopher to whom it is devoted. Of original 
composition, the portion is small; and had it been still less, 
the writer’s fame and the value of the work would not have 
suffered. To collect together, from the various sources in 
which they lie, the materials which form this piece of history, 
is an useful if a humble service: but it gives the compiler no 
right to announce himself as the author of ¢ An Account of 
the Life and Writings of Mr. Hume,’ to which distinction he 
has scarcely a better claim than the printer or the publisher. 
The insertion of a few puerile cavils, and of a few shreds of 
narrative, does not change the nature of the production. _ 
Hume himself would induce us to suppose that he allotted 
scarcely any of his time to the ponderous writers on civil law : 
but were we to form our notions on the subject from hie 


‘writings, we should not depart from the opinion which the 


present editor endeavours to convey, when he remarks; *¢ it is 

robable, that the mere circumstance of directing his attention, 
although in a superficial degree, to the Roman code and the 
a : | municipal 


[To be concluded in the next Review.J Bos. 
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snunicipal laws of his own country, gave a slight bias to his 
studies, which, being seconded by favourable events, suggested 
at a future period the project of compiling his History: a task 
which he undertook, not from a wish to detail battles, and ex- 
hibit a tedious succession of political broils, but for the more 
dignified purpose of tracing the progress of legislation and 
civility.’ civilization. ] 

If we except the last ill expressed and scarcely intelligible sen- 
tence, the observations in the following passage are just and 
applicable : 








« So many discouragements as Hume had encountered by the un- 
toward fortune of his literary productions, would doubtless have 
had their full influence on a more timid mind. But our author’s 
i temporal circumstances were now easy; and being totally indepen- 
Hy dent of the sale of his works, he did not look to his pen for support : 
he sought only the reputation of a man of letters. No sense of the 
| : necessity of labour, no privations, no clamorous wants, obtundcd his 
f 








powers. In so favourable a situation, he could give full reins to his 
inclination; there was no call to haste, no urgency to toil; and he 
‘was not constrained to sit down, znvitd Minerva, to his cheerless task. i 
Every new performance, therefore, matured in the bosom of tran- 
; _ quillity, may be regarded as a fair criterion of his talents at the time ; 
and from his unremitting perseverance, he seems to have imbibed the 
true cacoethes scribenai.” 


rs 4 


We are induced to insert a paragraph from a letter left by Mr. 
| Hume with his bookseller for an anonymous antagonist, who 
ah ' afterward proved to be Mr. James Balfour, a Scotish barrister, 
Ht because it is penned ina spirit which is truly philosophical, 
and at the same time completely exhibits the man. 


és Sir, 


af | «When I write to you, I know not to whom Iam addressing myself; 4 
,S I only know he is one who has done me a great deal of honour, and 
i= to whose éivilities Iam obliged. If we be stratigers, I beg we may 
i be acquainted, as soon as you think proper to discover yourself: if 
8 we be acquainted already, I beg we may be friends: if friends, I beg 
we may be more so. Our connection with each other as men of 
e | letters is greater than our difference as adhering to different sects or 
ie | systems. Let us revive the happy times, when Atticus and Cassius 
| the Epicureans, Cicero the academic, and Brutus the Stoic, could all 
| of them live in unreserved friendship together, and were insensible to 
all those distinctions, except so far as they furnished agreeable matter 
4 to discourse and conversation. Perhaps you are a young man, and 
: . being full of those sublime ideas, which you have so well expressed, 
+ | think there can be no virtue upon a more confined system. Iam not 
a an old one; but, being of a. cool temperament, have always found, 
i 4 that more simple views were sufficient to make me act in a reasonable 
manner ; wb, xxs meurngo amiorey 3 im this faith have I lived; and hope 
ta die. 
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The reception which most of Mr. Hume’s productions exe 
perienced, on their first appearance, strongly corroborates the 
notion, that very superior merit is slow in establishing its 
claims. Of the first volume of the History of the House of 


Stuart, Mr. Ritchie says ; 7 
« The sale of the work was extremely dull, insomuch that Mr. 


Hume felt it necessary to hold a consultation with his bookseller, 
the late Mr. John Balfour of Edinburgh, as to what should be done 


to lessen the load of expence he had incurred.. The indefatigable 


Andrew Millfr was then taking the lead as a bookseller in London, 
and his name and extensive correspondence with the country dealers 
were sufficient to buoy up, in some degree, the character of a book, 
and facilitate its circulation. Mr. Balfour urged the necessity of ob- 
taining the aid of Millar, in order to push the work into notice ; and 
this advice was prudently followed. ; 

«Another incident had lately occurred, which not a little chagrined 
our author. ‘The professorship of Moral Philosophy, in the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, having become vacant by the death of Mr. William 
Cleghorn, Mr. Hume appeared as a candidate for the chair, which is 
in the gift of the town-council. But the interest of his friends proved 
unsuccessful: his philosophical opinions were misrepresented, his 
character was traduced, and so great an outcry raised by the religious 
zealots as to endanger his personal safety. The clergy were par- 
ticularly active on this occasion, some of whom represented Mr. 
Hume’s principles to be those of an atheist, while others charitably 
branded them as the dogmas of deism. Their remonstrances suc- 
ceeded ; but the event gave rise to a rooted antipathy on the part of 
Hume towards the Scotish clergy, although at this time he lived, 
avd continued afterwards to live, in the strictest intimacy, and most 
cordial friendship, with Blair, Wallace, Drysdale, Wishart, Jardine, 
Home, Robertson, Carlysle, and a few others. 

¢ The election took place on the 28th of August, and the office 
was conferred on Mr. James Balfour of Pilrig, advocate and sheriff- 


depute of the county of Edinburgh.’ | 
This successful candidate was the same person with the 


anonymous opponent to whom Mr. Hume addressed the letter 


from which we have made an extract above. 

We believe it to be little known in this. part of the island, 
that an attempt was made by fanatical zeal to stigmatize our 
philosopher by involving him in ecclesiastical censures: but, as 


qt is here observed ; 


¢ It is in vain to conceal, that deism, or a religious creed approximas 
ting to it, had begun to spread among the literary circles at Edin- 
burgh ; and Lord Kames and Mr. Hume, being the only persons 
who had ventured to commit their philosophical tenets to writing, 
were considered as the grand apostles of infidelity. What rendered 
ehis more dangerous in the opinion of the puritanical party’ was, that 
cages both 
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both these authors were men of great amenity of manners; and not 
only was their acquaintance valued and sought by most of the eminent 
¢haracters in their neighbourhood, but they lived in habits of the 
Strictest intimacy with the more respectable clergymen of the city. 
’ € The rigid notions of Calvin and John Knox were not yet in dis- 
repute, and the prevalence of science had not altogether effaced the 
ancient intolerant spirit of the clerieal profession. In the General 
Assembly, which is the supreme ecclesiastical judicature of the 
Scottish church, two great parties had long subsisted, the one pro- 
fessing more liberal and moderate principles than the other. The 
wealots, in the warmth of opposition, affected to take great offence at 
many of their opponents for cultivating the friendship of Kames and 
Hume, in whose writings they now began. to discover the most 
moxious doctrines; and finally resolved, by attacking these, to expose 
their enemies to popular obloquy, if not to defeat. 
‘ In taking this step they were’ encouraged by an event, which 
had lately happened in England. Towards the end of the year 


3754, the learned world beheld with astonishment, indignation, and 


dismay, the presentment of Lord Bolingbroke’s philosophical works, 
and of David Mallet, their editor, by the Grand Jury of Middlesex. ’ 


The charge was first brought forwards in the General Assem- 
bly which met in 1755, but the matter was postponed by the 
‘assembly to their next meeting. From what is here stated, it 


*would seem as if these reverend fathers deemed it more impor- 


tant to regulate the mode of psalm-singing, than to check the 
progress of infidelity ; for we learn that 


¢ The usual shortness of the session prevented the assembly from 
taking any farther notice of the matter, which was accordingly post- 
poned to their next meeting. An affair of superior magnitude had 
engrosed the deliberations of that venerable body; for %t this time 
the Scotish church was thrown into a general ferment by an attempt 
to introduce the reformed music. In accomplishing this the most 
Indecent scenes were exhibited. It was not uncommon for a con- 
gregation to divide themselves Into. two parties, one of which, in 
chaunting the psalms, followed the old, and the other the new mode 
Of musical execution ; while the infidel, who was not in the habit of 
frequenting the temple, now resorted to it, not for the laudable 
purpose of repentance and edification, but from the ungodly motive 
of being a spectator of the contest. ’ 


_ ‘This contest seems to have borne some resemblance to a late 
dramatic struggle, except that it appears that the latter was car+ 


ried on with more decency since we are informed that, while 


the psalm-singing-squabble continued, 


¢ It was customary for the partizans of the different kinds of music 
to convene a-part, in numerous bodies, for the purpose of practising, 
and to muster their whole strength onthe sabbath. The moment 
the psalm was read from the pulpit, each side, in general chorus, 
| , oP commenced 
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- gommenced their operations ; and as the pastor and clerk, or precen« 


tor, often differed in their sentiments, the church was immediately ig 
an uproar. Blows and bruises were interchanged by the impassioned 
songsters, and in many parts of the country, the most serious distur 


bances took place. In Edinburgh the magistracy declared in favour — 


of the modern improvement, and appointed a committee of ministers, 
among whom was the Rev. Mr. Hugh Blair, to concert the pr 
means for introducing it. As the author of this work is not a gifted 
son of Apollo, he is unable to decide on the merits of so momen- 
tous a question ; and feeling no inclination to be inquisitive as to the 
issue of the controversy, he is uncertain which of the parties obtained 
the ascendancy, but inclines to believe that the ancients were discome 
fited and silenced.’ : : 


At the next Meeting of the Assembly in 1756, the matter 
was regularly brought on before the Committee of Overtures ; 


‘ It was moved, that the Assembly should be desired to take 
notice of some of the infidel writings published of late in this nation, 
and of their authors; and in case it should be found difficult or ime 
proper to make this notice too general, it was proposed to confine 
the inquiry at present to one, viz. David Hume, Esq. because he had 
publicly avowed his writings, at least, some of the most offensive: of 
them, by prefixing hisname. This motion was seconded, and some 


paragraphs of the Confession of Faith and Form of Process were 


read, asserting the propriety, and appointing the exercise of discipline 
in such cases, on which a long and warm debate ensued. ? — 

‘ The party who introduced the question, gave in a written overe 
ture of the following purport — ‘‘ The General Assembly judging it 
their duty to do all in their power to check the growth and progress 
of infidelity ; and considering that as infidel writings have begun of 
late years to be published in this nation, against which they have 
hitherto only testified in general, so there is one person styling him- 
self David Hume, Esq. who hath arrived at such a degree of boldness: 
as publicly to avow himself the author of books containing the most 


rude and open attacks upon the glorious gospel of Christ, and prin-- 


ciples evidently subversive even of natural religion, and the foundationg 


of morality, if not establishing direct atheism: therefore the Asseme. 


bly appoint the following persons * * * * * *# *& & @® 
as acommittee to inquire into the writings of this author, to calf 
him before them, and prepare the matter for the next General 
Assembly.” ’ . 


The opposers of the overture maintained, 


¢ That the inquisition could serve no good purpose, and that it 
was not to be supposed, that prosecution or censure would convince 
Mr. Hume, or make him chang¢ his opinions, in which he seemed to 
be so firmly rivetted. x 


‘ That it would bea tedious and difficult enquiry, and would 


lead to the discussion of many philosophical opinions, They re- 
minded the committee of the many long and fierce debates, which 
had formerly agitated the Christian church, abeut fate, free will, and 
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the like; so that the affair, if entered upon, might last for many 
years, and become, in a manner, the sole business of the Assembly. 

‘ That however wrong Mr. Hume’s opinions were, his writings 
were mostly of an abstract and metaphysical kind, unintelligible to 
the multitude ; and, therefore, as little danger could arise from them, 
liberty of judgment ought to be allowed. In fine, they were not 
proper objects of censure, which ought rather to be applied to practi- 
cal errors, and cases more immediately criminal. ? — 

¢ The eeepecne of the motion likewise objected, that it would 
highly gratify Mr. Hume himself, and promote the sale of the book. 
They related several anecdotes to shew, how booksellers had artfully 
solicited the authoritative condemnation of books, in order to get 
them off their hands. It was represented by some as very danges 
yous to spread such writings in this manner, and bring them into the 
hands of common or country people, who would not otherwise have 
looked into them; and the consequences of this were pointed out 
very strongly.’ — 

¢ Some of the members insisted, that Mr. Hume could, in no 
respect, be deemed a Christian ; that he had openly and publicly 
thrown off the profession of it, and was therefore one of those who, 
in the language of scripture, are without, and consequently not pro« 
per objects of Christian discipline.’ — 

* This was the objection chiefly insisted upon; and with a dis- 
eussion of it, by mutual interrogations, the debate was closed. The 
friends of the overture allowed, that one who was not in any sense a 
member of the visible church was no subject of discipline. But they 
observed, that whatever gross crimes Mr. Hume had committed, he 
had neither been formally excluded by a sentence, nor had excluded 
himself by any formal declaration ; that he had not renonnced his 
baptism ; that he frequently, in his writings, ranked himself among 


professing Christians, saying our holy religion, &c. words which, 


however plainly they were in the way otf contempt and derision, 
shewed more forcibly the necessity of a visible separation. Profes» 
sing Christians held voluntary and unnecessary communication with 
him ; and even ministers were seen freely conversing with him, which 
it was presumed they would not do, if he were formally exciuded. ’ 


The overture was happily thrown out, the votes for it being” 


only 17 and against it 50. 7s 

The persecuting party, though thus discomfited, were not in- 
clined to sit down without making a farther attempt. to signa- 
lize their zeal; and having failed in their attacks against the 
authors, they piously assailed the publishers of Lord Kames’s 
book. Our limits will not permit us to state the particulars 
of this interesting affair: suffice it to say that the process was 
dismissed, and that the Edinburgh ‘ No Popery” party of 
that day were disappointed in their intolerant designs. 

‘Determined as Mr. Hume was in his scepticism, he appears 
to have lived on terms of the greatest intimacy with the divines 


who at this time reflected so much honor on the northern 
capital 
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capital by their literary productions ; and it would seem that he - 
subjected himself to no restraint in his intercourse with them. 


Writing to Dr. Blair respecting Dr. Campbell’s answer to his 
Essay on Miracles, he says ; 


«<I wonder the author does not perceive the reason why Mr. John 
Knox and Mr. Alexander Henderson did not work as many miracles 
as their brethren in other churches. Miracle-working was a popish 
trick, and discarded with the other parts of that religion. Men must 
have new and opposite ways of establishing new and opposite follies. 
The same reason extends to Mahomet. The Greek priests, who 
were in the neighbourhood of Arabia, and many of them in it, were 
as great miracle-workers as the Romish ; and Mahomef would have 
been laughed at for so stale and simple a device. ‘Fo cast out devils, 
and cure the blind, where every one almost can do as much, is not the 
way to get any extraordinary ascendant over men. I never read of 
a miracle in my life, that was not meant to establish some new point 
of religion. ‘There are no miracles wrought in Spain to prove the 
Gospel; but St. Francis Xavier wrought a thousand well-attested 
ones for that purpose in the Indies. ‘The miracles in Spain, which 
are all so fully and completely attested, are wrought to prove the effi- 
cacy of a particular crucifix or relic, which is always a new point, or 
at least not universally received. ” arse Dra 


He then thus expostulates with the Dr. himself ; 


‘¢ Having said so much to your friend, who is certainly a very in- 
genious man though a little too zealous for a philosopher, permit me 
also the freedom of saying a word to yourself. Whenever I have had 
the pleasure to be in your company, if the discourse turned apon any 
common subject of literature or reasoning, I always parted from you 
both entertained and instructed. But when the conversation was di- 
verted by you from this channel towards the subject of your profession ¢ 
though I doubt not but your intentions were very friendly towards 
me, 1 own I never received the same satisfaction: I was apt to be 
tired, and you to be angry. I would therefore wish for the future, 
wherever my good fortune throws me in baa way, that these topics 
should be forborn between us. I have long since done with all in« 

uiries on such subjects, and am become incapable of instruction ; 
though I own no one is more capable of conveying it than yourself.’ 


Between Robertson and Hume, a most confidential friendship 
seems to have subsisted. Robertson’s work no sooner appeared 
than the hemisphere of letters was in a blaze, and all eyes were 
fixed on the new meteor. Hume’s breast seems not once to 
have admitted a particle of jealousy. Is this ascribable to his 
philosophy, or to an indifference arising from his temperament, 
or to the consciousness of his superiority? The History of 
Scotland claims a high place for its author, but vast is the dis- 


tance between him and Hume. How tranquil and playful does 


the philosopher appear, jostled as he is by the indefatigable and 
“ATI expert 
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expert bookmaker, and the consummate historiographer, whétt 
he thus writes to the latter ; : 


~ Next week I am published ; and then I expect a constant com-. 
parison will be made between Dr. Robertson and Mr Hume. f 
shall tell you in a few weeks, which of these heroes is likely to prevail. 
Meanwhile, I can inform both of them for their comforts, that their 
combat is not likely to make half so much noise as that between 
Broughton and the one-eyed coachman.  Vanitas vanitatum, atque 
emnia vanitas. I shall still except, however, the friendship and good 
opinion of worthy men.” , 








He begins the letter with the following pleasant story : 


*¢ 1 forgot to tell you, that two days ago I was in the House of 
Commons, where an English gentleman came to me, and told me 
that he had lately sent to a grocer’s shop for a pound of raisins, 
which he received wrapt up in a paper that he shewed me. How ’ 
would you have turned pale at the sight! It was a leaf of your { 
History, and the very character of Queen Elizabeth, which you had Noy 
laboured so finely, little thinking it would so soon come to so dis- 
graceful an end. I happened a little after to sce Millar, and told 
him the story ; consulting him, to be sure, on the fate of his new 
boasted historian, of whom he was so fond. But the story proves 
more serious than I apprehended. For he told Strahan, who thence 
suspects villany among his ’prentices and journeymen; and has sent 
me very earnestly to know the gentleman’s name, that he may find 
out the grocer, ard so trace the matter to the bottom. + In vain did ' 
I remonstrate, that this was sooner or later the fate of all authors, 
serius, ocyus, sors exitura. He will not be satisfied ; and begs me to 
keep my jokes for another occasion. But that I am resolved not to 
do; and, therefore, being repulsed by his passion and seriousness, I 


‘ 


direct them against you.’? 








Shortly afterward, he writes to the same person again in the 
same strain : . | 

‘¢ But though I have given a high character of your work to Mon- ' 
sieur Helvetius, 1 warn you that this is the last time, that either to | 
Frenchman or Englishman I shall ever speak the least good of it. A, 

lague take you! Here I sat near the historical summit of Parnassus, 
immediately under Dr. Smollet; and you have the impudence to 
squeeze yourself directly under his feet. Do you imagine, that 
this can be agreeable to me? and must not I be guilty of great sim- 
plicity to contribute by my endeavours to your thrusting me out of 
my place in Paris as well as at London? But I give you warning, that 
you will find the matter somewhat difficult, at least in the former city: 
A, friend of mine, who is there, writes home to his father the 
etrangest accounts on that head, which my madesty will not permit 
me to repeat, but which it allowed me very deliciously to swallow.” ' 
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All the papers which relate to the intercourse of Hume with: 
‘ Rousseau are here inserted, and, we think, properly. a 
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detter of explanation, which Mr. Hume’s spirited remonstrance 
extorted from the morbid. philosopher, affords a deeper insight 
into his temperament, and more completely exhibits him as the 
artificer of his own misfortunes, than any thing else that has 
been written by him or respecting him. 

If the satisfaction which we have received from seeing the 
materials before us collected together, and the pleasure which 
we have derived from casting our eye over them,. were not suf- 
ficient to induce us to suppress our objections to an improper 
and too ostentatious title-page, much less will they avail ta 
lessen the disgust which the cavils of the compiler against the 
statements of his original, and the pitiful criticisms on his 
works, have excited in our minds. More glaring proofs of 
ignorance and presumption are no where to be found. Of the 
criticism, we submit to our readers one specimen only : 


‘ It may, perhaps, appear to be a homely remark, but it is not 
the less just, that, in perusing any work of a disquisitionary nature, 
the first thing to which a reader ought to direct his attention is 
the table of contents. It is not a mere enumeration of the diffe- 
rent topics treated of in the text, which this table presents to an intel- 
ligent inquirer. If he finds in it a /ucidus ordo in the arrangement 
of the plan; if he finds that natural succession, or connected 
series of discussion, which gives perspicuity and precision to a lite- 
rary performance, he is inclined to form a favourable opinion of the 
abilities of the writer. A very slight inspection of the tables of 
contents prefixed to the writings of Adam Smith or Dr. Reid, who 
were contemporaries of Mr. Hume, will enable a man of ordinary 
capacity to observe the intimate dependence which each successive 
chapter has on that preceding it, and to comprehend at one view the 
general scope and object of the author: but we look for this ir vain 
in Mr. Hume’s Treatise; and the consequence of his failure or 
neglect in correctness of arrangement and division of the subject, is 
a tiresome repetition of arguments and opinions, which tends to 
involve the whole in confusion and obscurity.’ 


The censure which we thus pass on incompetence, in a prée 
tended critic, will not be ascribed to any predilection for the 
erroneous principles and theories which have been maintained or 
countenanced by a great genius. 

Jo 
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Art. VII. Astronomical and Nautical Tables, with Precepts for 
finding :the Longitude and Latitude of Places by Lunar Dis- 
tances, Double Alritudes, &c.; and for solving other the most 
useful Problems in Practical Astronomy connected with the Use 
of the Nautical Almanack ; on Principles for the most part 
entirely new, strictly accurate, and very easy to be applied 
in Practice. By James Andrew, A.M. 8vo. ~ pp. 263. 
Asperne, &c. 


MPHE original object of the author, in composing the present 

" work, was to simplify the method of clearing the moon’s 
distance by a new rule, and by the aid of a table of the 
squares of chords ; 


‘ The method now proposed, (he says,! for clearing observed lunar 
distances of the effects of parallax and refraction was first published, 
along with a demonstration and some examples, in Nicholson’s 
Philosophical Journal for May, 1803, but was previously communi. 
cated to some of the author’s mathematical friends, who returned 
very flattering testimonials of their approbation. In this number he 
is proud to mention one of the most profound scholars, and most 
learned Prufessors of the present age, Dr. Hamilton at Aberdeen, 
under whom the author had the happiness to study mathematics in 
the years 1790, 1791, and 1792; a period that ever will be most dear 
to his remembrance. In a.letter, dated Marischal College, April 7th, 
1803, Dr. Hamilton is pleased to express his opinion of the above 
method in the following wo:ds: ‘ Your method (of clearing 
observed lunar distances of the effects of parallax and refraction) is 
correct, simple, and elegant, and to the best of my knowledge the 
principle is new :” and also to add, ‘¢and if my recommendation can 
be of any service you are free to make whatever use of it you 

lease.”? It is necessary to say a few words respecting the origin- 
ality of the new method in question, as this seems to be the only 
point which has been doubted, and is an objection not unfrequently 
made to modern improvements. It has been said, with sufficient 
weakness I think, that the method is not new in itself, but only an 
improvement of Dunthorne’s Rule. But it may be easily seen that 


the principles on which those two methods are founded, differ widely 


from each other. The rule given by Mr. Dunthorne is deduced 
from a very common theorem in spherical trigonometry, and is 
naturally complex, whereas the method now proposed is not founded 
on any property either of plane or spherical ¢riangles, but on a 
peculiar property of a quadrilateral inscribgd in a circle, and the 
solution does not admit of a distinction of cases. It is true that in 
the preface to Taylor’s Logarithms, and in the problems annexed to 
the third edition of the Requisite Tables, there is a method of 
clearing observed lunar distances of the effects of parallax and refrac- 
tion, called Dunthorne’s Improved, between which and my method, 
the imagination may find an accidental resemblance in some parts of 
the operations ; but between the fundamental principles on. which 
she two methods are built, it will ever be impossible for the — 
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Faculty of reason, which is the sole judge in mathematics, to discover 
the smallest relation. The two methods must exist. severally before 
they can be compared together, and the existence of one does in no 
degree preclude or depend upon the existence of the other. My 
method is as clearly and perfectly demonstrated without the aid of 
Mr. Dunthorne’s, as his is without the aid of mine: but it would 
be absurd to suppose that two things could be radically the same 
and radically different at the same time; it is therefore impossible 
to maintain that the one is derived from the other.’ 


Perhaps, we are not gifted with that nobler faculty of reason 


of which Mr. Andrew speaks ; nevertheless, being (it is hoped) 


blessed with common sense, and being (it is hoped also) 
moderately skilled in the mathematics, we can discover some- 
thing more than an accidental resemblance between the author’s 
and previously existing methods. Setting aside the peculiar 
property of a quadrilateral inscribed in a circle, we will shew, 
in a short compass, from formulz which are familiar to every 
mathematician, the demonstration of Mr. Andrew’s method. 
Let the apparent and true altitudes of the moon and stars 
he H’, H, h’, h, respectively ; their apparent and true distances 
D, d; and let A=H’—H, a=h’—h; then the cosine of the 
angle @ contained by the two verticals passing the star and the 
moon is thus expressed, according to the common formula : 


cos. § = cos. D—sin. Hi sin. H’ 
cos. H cos. H’ 


e*. versin. § = cos. H cos. H’ + sin. H sig. H’—cvs D. 


cos. H cos. H’ 


= cos. A—cos. I). 


cos. H cos. H’ 


similarly, versin, 9 = cos. a — cos. d 
cos. h cos. h’ 


_Equate the two values of versin. 6, and we shall have 


cos. d = cos. a—cos. h cos h/ ; 
.A—cos. D 
cose H cos, H’ Ry. Game = t 
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The claim made by Mr. Andrew, then, to originality of ' 
method, ought to be rejected altogether. We have not ' 
sufficient leisure to examine the forty formule of Mr. Men- 
doza [Phil. Trans. 1797], but we are strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the one in question, which we have just demon- 
strated, will be found among them. —The author construct’: 
for his method a table of squares of semichords, and uses the 
same table for the solution of other astronomical problems. 

This treatise, besides the table of the semicherds, con- 
tains others that are useful: but, notwithstanding their ac- 
knowleged utility, we cannot say that the work itself was 
wanted, nor that its appearance is sufficiently justified by the 
new method of lunar distances. We have had enough 
of these methods. In some respects, the multiplication of 
nautical tables differing from each other seems an evil. We 
do not object to new methods: but if they do not possess a 
manifest and great advantage over their predecessors, we think 
that it is not worth the while to add to the accumulation of ’ 
books by endeavouring to introduce them. . RW 
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Arr. VIII. The Doctrine of the Greek Article; applied to the 
Criticism and the Illustration of the New Testament. By T.F. 
Middleton, A.M. [now D.D.] Rector of Tansor in North- 
amptonshire, and of Bytham in Lincolnshire. 8vo. pp. 700. 
148. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 18098. 


MEA Piprtov preva xanov is a proverb well known to every 
scholar : but we believe that no one, whether scholar or 


not, is more thoroughly convinced of its truth than we Re- 

Viewers are. Yet so little credit does the world, at least the 

writing world, give us for our convictions on this score, that \ | 
it seems as if they thought we never could be sufficiently per- 

suaded of the fact; and that therefore it became their duty to 

combine as it were against us, and to press instanees on us month 

after month, and day after day, in order that they may compel us, 

in the true spirit of intolerance, to subscribe ex amimo to a belief 

in that of whieh, if we may judge from their practice, they 

seem to believe little or nothing themselves. 

We cannot help ranking the reverend author now before us 
amonig these conspirators against our peace ; thougly we by no 
means intend to insinuate that he is one of the greatest or worst 
of these our foes. We take up many larger books, (though, 
considering its subject, this is no small one,) and many which 
contain a greater quantity of evil in proportion to the size: but 
we have felt the zoi/ of going through this; and we feel at the 


conclusion of it, that, if three-fourths of it were retrenchied, 
| every. 
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every reader would (according to an IJricism) be a gainer by 
the loss.—We are sorry to find, too, that we cannot review 
the work, so as to satisfy ourselves, without writing an article 
as unusually long for us as the book is for its subject. 
Certainly, Dr. Middleton has displayed extensive learning 
and shewn considerable industry in the composition of his 
essay: but we do not think that he has produced much truth, 
even with respect to a knowlege of the diminutive object of 
which hé treats. To this discussion, it seems, he was led (see 
preface, p. xiv. &c.) by the controversy which was agitated a 
few years since between two laymen *, Granville Sharp, Esq. 
and Gregory Blunt, Esq. as principals; with two divines of 
the church of England, the Rev. Mr. (now Dr.) Wordsworth, 
and the Rev. Mr. Winstanley, as their respective seconds. Of 
this controversy, which referred only to one particular use of 
the article and its theological application, and of the publica- 
tions concerning it, we gave an account in M.R. vol. xliv, 





* When we say two laymen, we do not state this as an assertion for 
which we mean to make ourselves responsible. It is, in the language 
of Dr. Middleton, (which appears to us marvellously like a contra- 
diction in terms) * an assumptive proposition,’ Mr, Sharp is well 
known as a layman, and of Mr. Blunt we assume that he is what he 

ives himself out to be; @ Squire. Dr. M. however is so indignant 
with him that he will assume nothing belonging to him, not even 
his ostensible name, but always calls him ¢ The unknown writer, as 
if he were “ a thing without a name,” and rarely condescends to argue 


with one who is ‘ thus ignorant of every thing relatiag to the point — 


in dispute; who when he would reason can ouly cavil.? We formerly 
deemed it our duty, as trustees for the public, to observe in our ac- 
count of this controversy, that ** declamation is a poor substitute for 
argument ;” (Rev. vol. xliv. p. 407.) that *the unknown writer’ 
was * blunt in his style, but not obtuse” in his intellect ; and that 
even Mr. Sharp appeared to us to have ‘¢ no mean opinion of his tae 
lents and acquisitions.” (ibid. p. 403.). We now feel ourselves 
called to add, and we think it is all that is necessary for us to add, 
that no impartial reader of Mr. Blunt’s Letters (though on some 
points he may differ from him, as we do,) will ever consider him either 
as an ill-informed writer, or a weak reasoner, ons‘ the subject in 
dispute.’ 

It is not, however, one only of his opponents that Dr. Middletan 
will not condescend to name. He never once mentions Mr, Winstan- 
ley ; nor ever, in the whole course of his book, has any other even 

‘the most distant allusion to him than what is contained in a note on 
3 Pet. ii. 13. where he tells us that, Qoes 7a Deovy Ubty xap Paosrta, In 
Prov, xxiv. 21. is * an instance which some have supposed to invali« 
date the canon contended for by Mr. Granville Sharp :’? which in- 
stance is one among many other ugly stumbling blocks that Mr. 
Winstanley threw in the way of the * new discovery.” 
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N.S. p. 401—407. and vol. lii. p. 326.3; and in the last. 
named page we declared it as our opinion that it had been 
“ completely put to rest, and Mr. Sharp’s remarks proved to. be 
unfounded and fallacious,” even before Mr. Winstanley had 
time to buckle on his armour, and to bring his ‘‘ erudition and 
critical acumen” into the field. | 
Dr. Middleton, however, not being willing with us to leave 
the argument where we think he found it, at rest, here at- 
tempts to revive it; and having, in the course of his inquiries 
for the purpose, ¢ found it impossible,’ as he tells us, ‘ to pro- 
ceed with any thing like certainty, unless the article itself were 
first clearly defined and its nature well understood,’ he travels 
far beyond the limits of the original dispute, and goes into the 
whole theory of the article at large, as a general grammatical 
question. ‘This inquiry he conducts, 2s it appears to us, not 
after the best and most approved methods of modern philo- 
sophy, the methods of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke, 
which consist in shewing that some common principle, pre- 
viously known and allowed to exist, is sufficient, as a cause, 
to account for a great variety of appearances, as efiects: but 
after the old exploded Aristotelian method of philosophizing, 
which creates and calls into existence some new and unknown 
principle, for a cause, as often as any new appearance is to be 
explained, as an effect. The Doctor’s principles, also, are not only 
as various as the appearances which they are intended to explain, 
but often as obscure and doubtful relatively to their existence, 
as the occult qualities of the school whence his. philosophy is 
derived. . Thus he gives us twenty different principles, canons, 
pr rules, to explain the uses of the article with regard to com- 
mon or appellative nouns; another investigation which employs 

a chapter of six-andetwenty pages, to explain its use with re- 
gard to proper names 3 six more canons to explain its applica- 
tion to abstract nouns; four different sorts of anomalies ; seven 
rules for particular words ; two for position in concord ; and 
a chapter to determine how far the preceding rules, which are 
classical rules, are applicable to the use of the article in the 
New Testament.—'This, to say the least of it, is very unphi- 
losophical and very perplexing. 

* Not only in his principles and his plan, however, but in 
many parts of the execution of that plan, we have found the 
author dark and intricate. In the definition of the subject 
of which he treats, an author ought always to be clear and 
distinct. Let our readers say whether the following definition 
possess these qualifications : 


‘ The Greek prepositive article is the pronoun relative ‘O, so em- 


ployed that its relation is supposed to be more or less abscure ; which 
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relation, therefore, is explained in some adjunct annexed to the ar- 
ticle, by the participle of existence expressed or understood. 

¢ Hence the article may be considered as the subject, and its ad- 
janct as the predicate, of a proposition, differing from ordinary pro- 
positions, only as assumption differs from assertions for this is the only. 
difference between the verb and the participle, between iely and av.— 
‘The adjunct annexed to the article will hereafter be called its predicate.’ 


In the foregoing definition, though obscure in other respects, 
it will be seen that the Doctor is very clear and positive that 
the article is a pronoun; and elsewhere (p. 15.), not contented 
with the concessten of Harris (Hermes, p. 73. 8vo.) and the 
old grammarians, that a’ near relation subsists between pro- 
nouns and articles, he says that ¢ there is no ground whatever 
for making a distinction between the nature of the one and the 
other, and that the * near relation” is in truth no other than 
| perfect identity.” He adds, (ibid.) *‘ Homer’s article, it is ad- 
| mitted, is a pronoun: but so is the article universally, and 

Homer’s usage of the article .. . has nothing in it peculiar, but 

accords strictly, so far as it goes, with the practice of succeed+ 

ing ages;’ and in p.g, he says that we are not ¢ justified in 

considering the article of Homer as being different in its nature 

from that of Pindar, Xenophon, and Lucian.’ (See also p. 97.) 

Again, in p.1g, that ‘the article and the pronoun are essentially 
y the same thing, differing only in having or not having an ad- 
junct ;’ and in p. 20, that the article as used originally, and 
even by later writers, was no other than the pronoun. —-Yet in 
other parts of his book he speaks of ¢ the article being originally 
used as a pronoun relative, but subsequently ceasing to be sa 
used’ (p. 8. note); in p. 32, he calls articles ‘ obsolete pro- 
nouns ;’ in a note on John xix. 29. (p.379.) he talks of the 
article § in certain places retaining its original pronominal use ;’ 
q and in another note on Acts xvil. 28. (p. 414.), of ¢ the original 
and poetical use of the article.’ 

Now this is unsettling all that he settled before. It is, 
moreover, confounding two things which are in their nature 
distinct. What any part of speech was in its origin, and 
whence it may have been derived, is one thing; to ascertain 
which is the proper business of the philological antiquary. 
What it is in its ordinary, common, and prevailing use and 
meaning, is another and very different thing ; to settle which is 
the business of the practical grammarian, who would teach us 
how to understand and apply that part of speech according ta 
current usage. Mr. Horne Tooke has rendered it very probable 
that many particles in our language were originally imperatives. 
cf obsolete verbs: but they are not so zow. No writer or 
speaker uses them as such, or has the most distant idea either 
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of verb or imperative, when he employs these particles. In 
like manner, it is possible that the Greek article may in its 
origin have been the neuter o of the relative pronoun é¢: but is 
it so in its common use and acceptation ? Had the generality 
of the Greek writers, whose works now exist, any idea of the 
neuter pronoun in their ordinary familiar use of the article ? 
Dr. Middleton says (though he does not seem always to abide 
by his assertion) that they had: we, on the contrary, think 
that they had not; and that the article, if it is not to be con- 
sidered as a separate part of speech, should be classed with the 
adjective, with which it is associated by several grammarians *; 
though Dr. Middleton, as if he had never heard of its being 
so classed, declares as an indisputable truth (p.5.) that ‘ be- 
tween the article and the adjective there is not any analogy.’ 
In the same wavering and unsteady way, the author, after 
having investigated the relation (or, as he expresses it, the 
object of the relation) of this little thing which is, and is not, 
always a pronoun, (which relation he finds in the second sec~ 
tion of his 2d chapter to be anticipative, and shews most clearly 





* Beauzée makes two classes of adjectives, one consisting of such 
as he calls physical adjectives, that is, all such as ascribe some addi- 
tional quality to the substantive, the other consisting of adjectifs dé- 
terminatifs des individus, or articles; wader which term he comprizes 
not only what are commonly called articles, and which. he denomi- 
nates indicative articles, but many other adjectives which he denomi- 
nates connotative articies, such as tout, chague, nul, plusieurs, un, deux, 
trois. Xc. mon, ton, son, ce, and even the pronoun relative gui, of 
which he says; ‘‘ 7 avance hardiment que qui, que, quod, (pour m’en 
tenir au latin seul par économie,) n’est pas un pronom, et n’a rien de ce 

ui constitue la nature de cette partie d’oraison,”? Grammaire Générale, 
Vol. I, p.361- Paris. 1767. Thus it seems, according to M. 
Beauzée, that, if Dr. Middleton could even prove the article to be 
a pronoun relative, it would after all turn out to be xo pronoun, but 
would continue to be an article still. How we doctors differ ! 

Dr. Priestley says ; ‘* articles are necessarily of the nature of 
adjectives, as they always imply some substantive to which they 
belong, which they characterize, and when named without them 
Jeave the mind under the same kind of suspense:’’ p 54. of his Course 
of Lectures on the theory of Language and universal Grammar, 12mo. 
Warrington. 1762. 

Harris makes articles to be one of the four distinct species under 
which he says that all words, however different, may be included, viz. 
* substantives, attributives, definitives, and connectives ; or, as they may be 
called by more usual names, aouns, verbs, articles, and canjunctions 3 
(Hermes, p. 31. 8vo. 1771 ) and under the head of definitives, ow) 
articles, he ranks not only ‘* those strict/y so called; but, besides these, 

ronominal ariicles, such as this, that, any, other, some, all, ng or gone, 
&c.”? (p. 233.) 3 agreeing so far with M. Beauzée. 
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in his 3d section to be obscure,) speaks of this relation, or 
reference, as being always anticipative, and yet mst always 
anticipative ; at least, if he does not do this, he expresses 
himself with such ambiguity in different places, that we know. 
not what he means. In page 34 he says: 


‘ The reference, therefore, of the article itself is in strictness 
always anticipative, and its power of recalling persons and things 
already mentioned is not of the essence of the article, however by the 
aid of its predicate this power may indirectly be exerted. I conclude 
that Lam here understood to speak of the article usually so called : 
for when it has no predicate, that is, when, as the grammarians tell 
us, it passes into a pronoun, it is plain that the reference is supposed 
to be marked with sufficient clearness, and that such reference cannot 


be other than retrospective.’ \ 


| In page 29, having observed that, in certain cases of obscure 
‘Al relation, the reference may be understood retrospectively, the 
;% author adds, ¢ which in the case of the article does not always 
happen. ‘This surely seems to imply that it sometimes, or 
| even frequently, happens: -but he afterward says that ¢ the re- 
ference of the article and its predicate conjointly 1s not to be 
confounded with that of the article a/oze; than which no two 
things are more distinct’ (p.31.)3; and he tells us, (p. 32.) ¢it 
is evident, even where a retrospective reference is admitted to 
exist, that this reference is not,declared by the article consi- 
dered independently of its predicate. The article in these in- 
stances produces the effect not directly but circuitously : it refers 
us to its noun annexed ; which noun may possibly be the same 
with one already mentioned, and which, therefore, it recalls, 
or at least, with one already implied, and standing so prominent 
to the mind of the hearer, that he can hardly fail to maxe the 
application.’ | 
That we may give cur readers all the light on this dark and’ 
| doubtfui subject of anticipative reference, for which we can 
| 
\ 





find room, (and we question whether they will be more en- 
lightened if they go to the book itself,) we will lay before them 


a longer extract : 


{ 

ay ¢ But here it becomes important to ascertain the /imi/s of this 
anticipation ; is the speaker always at liberty to anticipate an ade 
junct ? Assuredly not : for then the article might be used without 
B necessity or meaning. The limits, however, are plainly deducible 
from the principles already laid down. We have seen that the 
article and its predicate together constitute what I have dénomt 
nated an assumptive proposition : the question, therefore, is caly, 
what are the casys in which an assumptive propositon may be 
employed?) EvAently it can be employed, only where the assump. 


tion contained in it is admissible from its being the assumption of 
that, 
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that, which will immediately be recognized in consequence of somes 
thing which had preceded ; or else; where it is only conditional, the 
subsequent assertion not being intended to apply in any greater 
extent than is conceded to the assumption. Now the legitimacy of 
the former kind of assumption will be manifest, if we consider, that 
in making it we do nothing more than assume of a pronoun those 
attributes or properties, which, either from pievious mention or from 
some other implied cause, are immediately understood to belong to 
the person or thing which the pronoun represents. . Thus, if [ 
have been speaking of a horse, or of any thing in which the presence 
of a horse is implicd, iwgaxe rcv izrov will be a legitimate assumpe 
tion : otherwise, it will not ; for the assumption will not be ad- 
mitted, not being intelligible. As often, however, as assumptions 
are made of that which is implied in comething preceding, it will 
happen, a8 in ewveaxo, rov iarov, that the same person or thing is meant, 
which: had already engaged our. notice : and hence, as these cases 
occur so frequently, some grammarians have made the article to be 
merely a definitive. In objecting to this doctrine I do not deny 
that the Greeks, whenever they wish to speak of any thing definitely, 
do employ the article : and this end could not by any other means 
be attained more fully. A pronoun more or less obscurely recalling 
the antecedent so intended, and having its obscure relation explained 
by the addition of the peculiar attributes of that antecedent, must 
evidently form as complete a repetition of the intended object as 
the mind can conceive. The pronoun alone may be insufficient, of 
which we have had examples : and in the repetition merely of the 
noun, the individual spoken of would’ not be identified with that 
which had preceded : but the conjunction of both the pronoun and 
its adjunct leaves no ambiguity. Still, however, the article is not in 
its nature a definitive ; for then what is usually called its indefinite 
sense could not have existence : it answers the purpose of a delini- 
tive merely xoile’ cupBeBnxes in strict truth its adjunct has a better 
elaim to the title, being, as we have seen, added to the pronoun ta 
ascertain its relation —Of the other kind of assumption the case is 
somewhat different : it has no retrospective reference or effect ; and 
in order to render it legitimate, nothing more is necessary than that 
the assertion connected with it should be bounded in its extent by 
the limits of the assumption. Thus in 6 wépsralav xsvetros, xevertas 18 
asserted of every one, who walks about, and of no other, whether 
such persons be infinite in number, or finite, or none at all. So 
Aristotle (de Mor. Nicom. lib. iv. cap. 2.) eyaruos 1% avliv teva ‘OI 
sovtis xa ‘OI zewilat: here we find two sets of persons assumed, the 
one comprehending a very large proportion of the human race, and 
the other only a few individuals : yet since the extent of the asser- 
tion is in each case exactly commensurate with that of the assump- 
tion, the assumption is perfectly allowable : so also (ibid.) Aristotle 
has said wAslevy & padiov TON értvbreiov: this assumption also is legitie 
mate, whatever be the degree of liberality existing among mankind ; 
the proposition is only, that supposing a man to be liberal, it is 

fficult for such an one to grow rich ; of him, whd is not admitted 
to be liberal, no such difficulty is affirmed. i 
ire ) - 
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£ It seems, therefore, that the remark made above (p. 30.) of the 
article’s being the symbol of that which is uppermost in the 
speaker’s mind, is applicable not only to the case of reference to 
something already mentioned, but also to the person or thing which 
is about to become the subject of an assertion ; for such must at the 
time be the object most familiar to our own minds, though perhaps 
most foreign from that of our hearer. 

‘ Hence it may briefly be observed, that the obscurity of reference 
in the former use of the article is often great, but in the latter it is 
always total; since it is there impossible for the hearer to anticipate 
the predicate.’ 


In this quotation, it will be seen that Dr. Middleton does 
not allow the article of the Greeks to be, as he expresses it, 
merely, or in its nature, definitive ; and yet, in some way or 
another, he does allow it to be definitive.. In a note at p.135, 
he talks of ¢ the natural definiteness of ordinals giving them a 
right to the article ;’ in page 142, of a period when all nouns 
employed definitely came to have the article prefixed to them ;’ 
and in pages 6g and 70, he uses definite and indefinite to 
signify the same thing as being with and without articles. 
In page 219, he says, we have +o soy definitely in Luke viii. 
22*. In p.374, he says that snv oweipav in John xviii. 3. ‘is 
spoken of definitely.” In a note on Matth. vill. 33, he says, 
(p. 197.) 1 am persuaded that had any other city been meant 
than the metropolis of the Gadarenes, the expression would not 
have been si¢ znv zaAw. Of this indefinite use of so definite a 
phrase, the N.'T. furnishes no example.’ ‘Then he gives se- 
veral instances of n mons being used to express a particular 
definitive city, and of zrovss, without the article, to denote some 
city unknown or undeclared. He is of opinion that » aanJea, 
in John xv.. 13. and elsewhere, ‘is not truth universally, but 
only in reference to the particular subject;’ ane that by 6 
vouos in Rom. ii. 13. and many other places, ¢ the law of Moses, 
nal’ eLoxnv, is meant.’—Yet he says, p. 430, that * to define is 
not, strictly speaking, the use of the Greek article, and that 
the source of most of Harris’s mistakes springs from his setting 
out on this principle.’ » 

How far, therefore, Dr. M. means to allow orto deny a 
defining power in the article, we are as much at a loss to de-. 
cide as.we are to determine what he means by his xala cuuBea 
Guxos, his contingency; or by his xa)’ eoxxv, which he expressly 
specifies (p. 48—50.) as one of his supposed causes of the 





* This is a mistake of Dr. Middleton, the article not being found 
in this place. However, his supposition of its being inserted serves 
as well to shew that he ascribes, in some way or another, a definitive 
power to it, as if it had been really inserted, 
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article being ¢ inserted in reference,’ and to which he ofterx 
appeals in ihe subsequent parts of his work, but which he dees 
not admit to mean any thing definite, nor emphatic, nor pre-emi- 
next *; for he does not allow it to be the proper business of the 
article to indicate any thing of this sort, and occasionally finds 
fault with others for so explaining it. (See his note on Luke 
Xvill. 13.) Yet in a note on Matth. x. 36. sxfeos tz avbowre, 
having observed that, if the English version, ‘«a man’s foes,” 
be the whole meaning of tz avSgwms, the force of the article is 
not apparent, and having said that ‘Schleusner explains te av- 
Sewms by omcdecnelns;, he adds, ¢ this indeed would be suf- 
ficiently definite; for the master of a family, when we are 
speaking of his domestics, is a pre-eminent person;’ and in 
p- 158 he says, ‘the Syriac and Chaldee have, indeed, no 
article, but express emphasis by a change in the termination of 
nouns, which seems to suppose that the use of the article is 
to express emphasis. . In pp. 167 and 169, also, he tells us 
that ‘ zvzyua 1s sometimes employed xa?’ eLoxyy to denote the 
great and: pre-eminent spirit, the third person in the Trinity,’ 
and that ‘in this acceptation it is never anarthrous.’ 

In speaking of the doctrine maintained by others respecting 
the definitive power of the article, Dr. M. surely misunder- 
stands or misrepresents their sentiments when he says, ‘ they 
continually admit thats though the article jis by its nature a 
definitive, it is sometimes used to mark, and to signify, inde~ 
faiteness,’ (pp. 2) 3, and 33.) We believe that nobody ever 
went so far as to ascribe such a power to the article. Schleusner, 
whom the author charges with countenancing this doctrine, 
docs indeed, in his Lexicon, say of the article, indefinite usura 

atur. Resenmuller, also, speaking of 7% soxvex in his Scholia 
on Matth. 2di. 29. says, © Articulus hoc loco habet significationens 
indefinitam ;” and in the addenda to the second edition of his 
Scholia in Nov. Test. vol. 11, p. 425, and perhaps in the body 
of some subsequent edition, (not at hand,) he gives us this re- 
mark of Schulze:on +o waowy in Matth. xiii. 2, “ Articulus 
ao, hic indefinite sumitur; quoddam.” He explains ¢ oneigay, 
in the next verse, in a similar way. ‘Though these critics, 
however, and many others, talk of the article being used in 
certain places indefinitely, they do not mean to say that it is 
ever employed for the express purpose of marking or signifying 
indefiniteness, but merely that in those places it drops or loses 
its definitive power ; and, as Abp. Newcome says, (on Matth. 





— 


* In Vigerus’s Idioms, these three terms are used synon mously, 
where it is said of the article, ** Certi aliquidgdefinili tu@alins nos uaP 
skoxnv demonstrat.’ p. 18. ex edit. Hermanai, Lipsie 1802. 
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¥. 1. and 2 Thess. ii. 3.) is used without its proper or exact 
force ;” or, as Dr. Middleton himself, in different parts of his 
work, explains their meaning, £ it becomes a verbum otiosumy 
redundant, without meaning, or that its meaning was somre- 
times unkpown to them.’ (pp. 59. 170. 185. 187. 218. 343.) 
Dr. Middleton not only ascribes to them the former opinion, 
which goes far beyond the latter, but reasons on it; using it 
as an argument to shew that the article cannot essentially and 
in its own nature denote either definiteness or indefiniteness, since 
* nothing can be more improbable than that any thing, in its 
nature one and the same, should be subservient to purposes so 
diametrically opposite; combining and uniting in one form 
these contradictory appearances.’ (p. 33.) 

If the definitive power of the article be a cantingency, we 
think that its contingency, whatever the Doctor may under» 
stand by the word, is the best and most valuable property belong= 
ing to it; something like the valuable contingency which we re- 
member to have seen advertized some years ago as being annexed 
to a paltry estate, for which, though it was worth but a very 
few pounds in itself, many thousands were demanded, because, 
xcilz ouubsCraos, it would give to the purchaser the power of 
sending two members to parliament. 

The learned and laborious author then discusses the only 
remaining question to which his definition is likely to give rise, 
which, as he expresses it, § respects the subintellection of the 
participle of existence, as a copula between the article and its 
predicate ;’ and here, too, we wish that he had been less diffuses 


‘‘ For brevity is very good 
When w’ are or are not understood.” 


Instead of chopping his logic, which is as dry and as -husky 
and has as little nourishment in it as chaff, we wish that he 
had been satisfied with telling his readers that, when the article. 
is prefixed to a substantive, or an adjective, it must in his 
opinion be resolved by inserting the aforesaid participle be- 
tween the two; and that, when it is prefixed toa participle, 
it would also require a similar resolution, were it not that every 
participle contains within itself the participle of existence. Thus 
© ame is used for ¢ wy avg, andc syaios foro wy ayados; and 
as for c yeaDov, that, like the dragon of Wantley, carries a 
sting in the tail of it. | | 
_ Having finished his ground-work, (or, more properly speake 
Ing, his underground-work,) the ingenious writer gives us his 
superstructure, in which we meet with what is more visible 
and tangible. Whether it be sufficiently strong to abide the 
touch of time, Zimz, as the politicians remark, will discover. 
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All that we shall say is that we consider this part of his work 
as constituting the Doctor’s fabric; because here we behold 
not merely wavering ‘ imagination bodying forth the forms of 
things unseen,” but something with a fixed * shape, a local 
habitation, and a name.” 


All the insertions of the article are reduced by Dr. M. to. 


two kinds ; both arising, as he assures us, (for our eyes are too 
old to see it, after all the pains and trouble which he has taken 
to clear away the rubbish,) out of the under-ground work of 
“ anticipative reference.’ Whenever it is inserted, it either ‘cone 


jointly with its predicate recalls some former idea,’ as he says: 


p- 38.3 or, as he elsewhere (p. 46.) expresses it, ‘ 1s subser- 
vient to the purpose of retrospective reference * ;’ or else, ¢ it 
is intended to serve:as the subject of an hypothesis.’ (ibid. and 
p- 60.) Under the former of these two heads, or divisions,. he 
classes nine different cases ; and under the latter, two. _ 

The first case of recalling, or of retrospective reference, is 
that of renewed mention; that is, where the noun is repeated, 
or is synonymous with one before mentioned, or such as may 
be readily inferred from something already said; viz. Koaacavlog 
O€ THOS iyvews AKOAOTOON, ngelo tt xoaemasvoes TQs Jepamrovlt. 
Xen. Mem, lib. cap. 13. + } 

The second is when the article is said to be used xal’ eFoxny, 
as for instance, H vogo; emexeilo awa nat O mortuog, ‘Thucyd. 
lib. 2. § 59. i.e. the celebrated plague and the Peloponnesian 
war. 
3d. When the noun is Monadic, i.e. such as indicates per- 
sons or things which exist singly, or of which only one can be 
the subject of discourse, viz. Exxolas; TAX Sugas eionrbev ess 
THN ywamonrtiw. Lysias, Orat. Gr. vol. v. 

4th. When the article has the sense of, or as he says else~ 
where (on Matth. iti, 12.) has the force,of, or (as on Mark vi. 55. 
and other places) is used for, or (as on Acts i. 14.) when taken 
alone, signifies the possessive pronoun, as in the following ex- 
ample; sexs TQ: wales war THs prlos provov yeyevnotat, ara was 
TH: zwalgids. Demosth. de Cor. § 59. where 4is may be sup- 
plied. 

sth, When the noun is the name of any of the great objects 


of nature ; as for example Lynua Oavayun cpaipoeides exev TON - 


spavoy. Arist. de Ceelo. ii. 4. 





_* Retrospective reference arising out of anticipative reference !— 


‘We have so much of the Nicodemus in us that we cannot help . 


asking, ‘< how can these things be ?” 
In all these cases, Dr. M. cites a variety of examples: but, in 
our abstract of his argument, we are obliged generally to restrict 


ourselves to quoting one in cach, 
otk. 
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. 6th. When prefixed to neuter adjectives denoting any attri 
bute or quality in its general and abstract idea; viz. TO cwpgoy 
ws amavlaxs xadrov, Eurip. Hippol. 431. 

7th. When two words are correlatives, if one of them have 
the article, the other must have it also. By correlatives, the 
Doctor means nothing more than what old Lilly means by his 
well-known rule, Quum duo substantiva, &c. that is, where one 
noun governs another in the genitive case ; which the Hebrew 
grammarians describe by calling it the status regiminis, or sta- 
tus constructus. Lest any one should be disposed. to find fault 
with our explanation of the term, or with the Doctor’s use 
and application of it, © vsici comment il le definit lui-meme ; car 
il faut bien entendre ce que Pon censure,” as M. Beauzée remarks, 
. (Gram. Gen. vol.1. p. 342.) 


“ Correlatives are words in regimen, having.a mutual reference ; and 
consequently so circumstanced, “that if the first relate to the’ second, 
> F | the second must. relate to the first. The Greek writers, it is ob. 
servable, mark the relation 1 in the second wherever it is necessary. to 
mark it in the first ; in other words, where the first has the article, 
the second has it likewise. 

‘By regimen, I understand the condition of both the governing 
and governed noun: by the term first I mean the governing noun, 
whatever be its position in the sentence ; and by the second the noun 3 HW 
governed.’ . 
14) These are the Doctor’s examples : ‘H TOY yEwpys Dike a arn 
axe TOY xiSagics, xugia. Plat. ‘Lhezet. vol. li. p. p- 126. ‘Oo TOY 
wredos agit nos, KO AE Ypov, ctavlov. Ibid. p- 182. 46 TOQN cue 
warov efss. Ibid. p. 71. 

8th. When the whole of any thing is connected with its 
partitive; as in the following instance, Asagegscw at meses | 
> TQN cvumansov eos tiv argarsicy. Isoc Paneg. § 14. | 
oth. When nouns are oppssed to each other ‘by pey and de. 
‘In the pronominal sense of the article (as it is called,) (says 
the Doctor, which looks as if he here stuck to his text, ‘and - 
would himself have ic always so called and so understood,) \ 
‘ the usage is extremely common? thus TO pev azorlove TO | ; 
¢ 
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d: wannov: § but we trace it also,’ says he, ¢ in cases in which 
the article has its predicate,’ [our readers must remember that 
this means the preacher’s predicate,] £ and that too, sometimes, 
, where the opposition is not the most natural, as between pers 
sons and things? Thus, Ouce macw aabbinada Uiroox.et TON 
wev roworiwy axssiw ndews, TOIL 0 evasvaciy &c. Demosth. de 





Cor. § 2. : It 

Of the two cases of insertion which are subservient to ail 
Hypothesis, the first is called by the learned writer, in his table D 
of contents, Hypothetic use: but what he understands by the Sia i 
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words hypothesis, or hypothetic use, more than is implied in the 
got OTE MAL aopis woes Ceuwvtla, of Apollonius, (p. 32. edit. Sylb. 
4to. 1590.) or in the indefinite usurpatur of all those who 
have treated of the article since the days of Apollonius, we 
A telps cannot discover. A 

From insertions, we proceed to omissions of the article. Of 
these we have seven cases. 
1st. When the mere existence of the person, or thing, signi~ 
fied by the noun, is affirmed, or denied; viz. ETMZTHTOY 
vey yag un ONTOS, 2x EXTIN EMIZTHMH. Arist. Categ. 
Cc. 7. IQ. * 

- When the noun is preceded by a verb, or participle, sub- 
stantive or nuncupative: ex. gt- AITIOZ EiMI re modeus. De- : 
mosth. de Cor. § 23. “Or: BAZIAETS (sctl EXTI) waong 
ans yrs 0 Osos. Psal. xlvi. 8. Kas KAAEITAL to ovoua aul|e 
pevaans Gerrs ATTEAOXL, OAYMAZTOS, ZYMBOTAO2, 
JEXYPOS, &c. Isa. ix. 6. 

¢ In these examples,’ the Doctor tells us, ‘the nouns printed in 
capitals are such as might seem to require the article, but thts is 
forbidden by the verb or participle preceding.’ 


3d. When the noun follows a verb of appointing, choosing, 
ercating, &c. and is expressive of the appointment, choice, &¢. as 
“Or TIOENTES 10 zx0log PLAS, xa to Owe XKOTOX. Isa. : 
v. 20. Tis ce KATEZTHZEN APXONTA xx: AIKAZTHN ¢(’ | 
Joe | Exod. 1. 14. 3 

4th. When the noun is put in apposition to a preceding 
noun, so as to explain the end or object to which the person or 
thing signified by the former noun is subservient, viz. AYNA- 
MIN esxev n mons ta¢ wnoswla;. Demost. de Cor. § 69. 

sth. Exclusive propositions, which exclude universally 3 such 
as the following: Ou NAYS, s TEIXH ng aortas tole xed|nevnse 
Demosth. de Cor. § 28. 

6th. When one noun governs another in the genitive case, 
for, in other words, when they are what are called, in the 7th . 
ease of insertions, “corre/atives, or nouns in regimen,) if the 
governed noun, or genitive, be indefinite, or, though definite, 
be without the article, as in the case of proper names, &c. then 
the governing noun will be without the article also. Or if i 
there be more than one govérning noun, they will all be with- 
out articles, if the last governed noun be indefinite. In the 
following examples, the goveriiing nouns, which are printed in 
capitals, might seem to require articles: but the nouns in the 
genitive case, being without, cause the others to be without 
likewise. AEPMA dé: avbewrs nat maxv nas raawmcove Herod. 
hb. iv. p.153. To aigyeov uarsusvov ovals semaywys AYNAMEL 
exeomacajo, &c. Thucyd. lib. v. § 111. 


qth. 
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9th. In like manner, if the governing noun be not merely 
without the article, but-also indefinite in sense, it will cause 
‘the governed noun to be without the article; as in the follow- bide 
ing genjtive, ¥YXHE yap opyavoy ro cwua. Plut. Conviv. p. 99. / [ ' 
Having considered the several cases of iasertion and omtssion 7 iid 
occurring separately, the learned writer proceeds to notice in- : 
sertion and omission combined; of which he makes tao cases: i) 
ist. The well known case of subject and predicate in propo- i 
sitions: the former being generally with, and the latter qwith- 
ut the article; as in this example; Ov yap #71 TO exsaedoy 
ZXHMA, ade TO cxnua EHIMEAON. Aristot. Anal. Post. II. 3. i 
ad. When attyibutiveg (that is, as Dr. M. understands the 7 i 
term, when adjectives A participles of any sort, or such ) 
substantives as are significant of character, relation, or dignity*, | 
joined together by ie are meant a3 descriptions of 
: the same person or thing, the frticle is inserted before the first, 
, but omitted before the others, For example; Peomos ‘O wwe 
KAI xangovojsos te teivnxclog myavaxja. Plut. Vit. Cic. ed. 
Bast. p. 68. 
Of' the limitations to this canon, or rule, we may perhaps 
speak hereafter : but we must now observe that, as Dr. M. has 
laid them down, they are such as utterly exclude all application i 
of the rule to the proof of our Saviour’s divinity. ‘The Son 
| cannot be proved, by this rule, to be ‘ of one substance, essencey 
/ | ) or nature, withthe Father,’ unless the word Seos, in those texts 
to which the rule is applied, denote substance, essence, OF nature: 
—pbut, by his first and third limitations, the Doctor says that, 
whenever a noun denotes any of these things, the rule becomes 
inapplicable. He farther says (p. 83.) that ¢ all nouns are ex- 
cluded’ from the rule, ‘ except those which are significant of 
character.’ If so, Seos, whenever it is subject to the rule, can 
‘ar signify nothing more than a divine character: but a divine 
character is no more than what every Christian is repeatedly .. 
required, by various precepts in the N. T., to assume. | . 
We think that the Doctor’s remarks on_ proper names and 
| abstract nouns, with reference to this rule, are erroneous; and. 
that what he says of them afterward, in his 4th and sth chapters, 
a which he has separately allotted to them, is triflmg. Nay even Wi 
i that, in some parts,—especially where he talks about the article lbs 
in Homer first keeping an aweful distance from the proper name, i 
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* Such as ‘Tiocs enilogs nytpuryg ObAos, Seowerns, &c. * Such nouns,” | | 
says Dr. M. ‘(so at least they are denominated,) differ little in — 
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i 
their nature from adjectives: they are adjectives of invariable afplica- iN 
tion, being constantly used to mark some attribute of the substance 4c 
&yJeu7es, which is in all of them understood.’ pp. 79 and 83. } if 
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and then approaching nearer and still more near, till at last they 
come info immediate contact, and about half and whole con- 
‘verts in Aristophanes,—it is open to ridicule. We see no rea- 
son for making any distinction between appellatives and other 
nouns, whether proper names or abstract nouns, with regard to 
the use of the article. They are all subject to one and the 
same law in this respect. : 

When Dr. M. says (p. 86.), ¢ it is impossible that Joha and 

Thomas, the names of two distinct persons, should be predicated 
of an individual,’ this is very true, as long as these names are 
considered as names of two distinct persons ; and it is equally 
impossible that vos xau xdngovouos, OF any of the Doctor’s attribu- 
tives, should be predicated of an individual whenever they are 
considered as attributives of two distinct persons :—but, if John 
and Thomas be only two distinct proper names, they may then 
be predicated of an individual as easily as uff xas x°npovoues Can, 
when they are no more than two distinctattributives. How 
many men are called both John and Thomas? and is not a ship 
called The William and Mary? Surely we may-assert of a 
man’s conduct that it is at once both amsgia and araidevoia, 
without falling into that contradiction which the Doctor appre- 
hends. (ibid.) : 

In his 7th chapter, containing a few observations on the use 
of the article with the words rag, -cros, eT0¢, ode, and exeivos, (to 
which Kluit adds és and aaao;) the learned writer says of ras, or 

Gas, that when it is used, in the singular number, to ‘signify 
the whole of any thing, it has the article prefixed either to itself 
or its substahtive, but that, when it signifies every individual, 
the article is omitted. ‘The same thing exactly takes place in 
French. ‘ De /2 vient,” says Beauzée, “ Pénorme diffirence de 
ces deux phrases: tout homme est sujet a la mort, ef tout 
homme est sujet 4 la mort.” (Gram. Gen. p. 329. vol.i.) The 
remark, as it respects the Greek, is as old as Aristotle ; from 
whom Lord Monboddo has quoted it (Origin of Lang. vol. ii. 
p- 65.) in the following words, which we will re-quote, partly 
that we may dispel the cloud which his lordship has thrown 
over them, bat chiefly because they contain a good illustration 
of the difference between the article and the pronoun relative, 
in consequence of their being opposed to each other in the way 
of contrast. When mag is added to afewaos, says Aristotle, 
# TO, xabors onuaive, arr’ ‘O zs (for so it should be printed in 
two words, not in one, as his lordship has given it) xaforz, 
“it does not signify the thing or that thing wholly, but shat 
which the thing is, wholly,”—does not signify the whole of 
an individual, but every individual of the kind. To what he. 
has said of zas in the singular. number, Dr. M. should have 
= 4~ sil: added 
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added that though, when it signifies every individual, the substan- 
. tive which is joined to it does not take the article, the participle 
does: thus we have mag ‘O prdtusav wpa Te AgyEL EV, WOBMEVOSS 
Dion. Hal. vol. 2. p. 5. edit. Huds. Oxon. 1704. fol. mas 9 
xptucuevos emi vax. Gal. iii. 13 3; and so in Matt. vii. 21. 20- 
and many other places of the N. T. 

The last chapter, excepting one which comprizes a few 
cursory remarks on the style of the N. T., is the 8th; in which 
the learned and industrious author concludes the first part of 
his work, and his theory of the article, with settling its 

position when it is used in conjunction with a substantive and 
an adjective in agreement with eachother. Here it is observed ° 
| that the Greeks always say, 0 avalos avSewns, Or 0 avtpwmos 
© ayacos 3 though, it is added, in this last form the first article 
is sometimes, but not commonly, omitted: but that they 
mever say é avalos ¢ avbpwaos; and that when they say 
it | ayabos o avIeunos, Oro avPowmos ayados, the adjective is rag 
intended for the predicate of a proposition of, which the 
substantive is the subject ; the words in that form not being 
a denomination of ¢ the good man,’ but an assertion that 
‘the man is good.’ From these observations respecting the 
position in concord, Dr. M. should have excepted the words 
mentioned in his preceding chapter, was, oAcs, &c. to which 
the remarks are not applicable. , 
! - Such is the author’s doctrine of the Greek article; which 
we shall farther examine in some future numbers. | 


[To be continued.] 
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Art. IX. Observations respecting the Public Expenditure and the 
Influence of the Crown. By the Right Hon. George Rose. 
] 2d Edition. 8vo. pp 79 2s. Cadell and Davies. 

: I" is scarcely to be expected that Mr. Rose’s productions 
should abound with general reasoning or philosophic 
investigation ; his life has been a life of detail; and the 
utility of his literary productions consequently consists in the 
clearness with which he communicztes a variety of facts, that 
are familiar to those only who study official papers. Such 
communications, from a person of his experience, are highly 
valuable; and the world has no reason to accuse him. of 
reticence, the publication of pamphlets appearing to be a 
favourite amusement with him. On the present occasion, he 
has been induced to “ print, and shame the rogues” of opposi- 
tion, by shewing that ministerial influence is not on the 
increase ; and in order to restrain the sanguine expectations 
which people are apt to cherish froma reduction of govern- 
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ment-patronage. Although we cannot agree with him in the 
general conclusion that government-influence is not on the 
Inctease, we bear testimony with pleasure to the value of his 
information in all that regards the department which hag 
principally engaged his attention, viz. the management of the 
revenue. | 

Mr. Rose begins with some observations on the vigilance 
of Parliament in regard to the public money since the come 
mencement of Mr. Pitt’s, ministry, and proceeds to a specific 
enumeration of the successive retrenchments in governmente 
patronage since 17823 accompanied on the other hand by a 
statement of the additions which have been made to it by the 
Creation of new offices during the same period. Among the 
retrenchments, he mentions a. class of Custom-house offices. 
held by patent, that were absolute sinecures, and amounted to 
the number of 196, costing the public, in all, 42,000l..a year. 
This was one of the principal branches of government-interest. 
In many cases, ministers derive little accession of influence 
from patronage, because the claims. of seniority, or the title 
of a superior in the department to recommend, often prevent 
their interference: but, in regard to these Custom-house 
offices, no local claims could arise, and the’ minister was at 
liberty to dispose of them as he chose ; yet a determination was 
formed, at Christmas 1784, to abolish these places successively 
as they should become vacant, and this salutary plan has since 
been followed up.—In 1789, the subordinate officers of Excise 
were put on a new footing, their number being reduced, 
and the salaries of the others improved. In 1798, the Salt- 
Board was suppressed, the business transferred to the Excise, 
and 259 places, great and small, were abolished. The additional 
offices established of late years consist, Ist, in a separate Board 
for transports and prisoners of war, in which the Sick and 
Hurt office has lately been merged; 2d, in the increased 
number of Commissioners of the Navy-Board’; 3dly, tlhe Board 
of Controul for India; and 4thly, the Barrack-Board ; the 
expence of which has been matter of serious complaint, as it 
alone costs the public more than the three preceding depart- 
ments put together. On striking a balance between the 
retrenchments from and the additions to the salaries of public 
offices since 1782, Mr. Rose finds that the former exceed the 
latter by nearly 200,000l. a year. 

The next topic, under which Mr. R. gives credit to 
Mr. Pitt, is the reform in the manner of contracting for Loans 
and Lotteries. ‘These ‘wereformerly made by private bargain, 
and the minister was accustomed to put into the hands of the 
2 : contractors 
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contractors a list of the friends of government who were 
intended to be favoured, as subscribers in the list, with the 
specific sums of the loan that were to be reserved for each. 
This nefarious practice was succeeded by the impartial plan of 
public competition.—A similar abuse had prevailed in regard 
to government-contracts in the purchase of stores and 
provisions, the treasury being accustomed to give advantageous 
bargains to their supporters, both in and out of parliament. 
This traffic was abolished, and the purchase of stores was 
transferred to the Commissioners of the Victualling office; 
who, as well as the Commissioners of the Transport-Board, 
make most of their contracts by open competition. An end 
is thus put to all claims for favours, on the score either of 
private friendship or of public support. | 

~ In looking back to the former management of our finances, 
we cannot help being struck at the imbecility which presided 
over it. Our government, instead of availing itself of that com- 
mand of ready money which a little vigilance would have 
given to it, was contented to make its purchases under all the 
disadvantages of long credit. Payment was made for naval 
stores by bills having an indefinite period to run, which were 
seldom liquidated in less than eighteen months. They cir- 
culated, therefore, at a large discount, which was so much 
Joss to the public; because the contractor would not fail to 
indemnify himself by adding his loss from the mode of 
payment to the price of his commodities. It was in 1797 
that this bad custom was reformed, and all purchases for the 
Navy were made payable in three months. An abuse of the 
same kind existed in the Ordnance, accompanied by very heavy 
Joss to the nation. . 

One of the sources of revenue, from which the public has 
hitherto reaped the least benefit, is the Crown-lands. Before 
Queen Anrie’s time, the grants made to individuals were in 
perpetuity, and formed absolute alienations of the public 
property : bit, in the first year of her reign, an act was passed, 
limiting all future grants to the duration of thirty-one years. 
‘The progress of alienation was thus checked, but the rents 
were still inconsiderable; the Jessees being accustomed to 
urge their claims for renewed leases at periods when ministers 
could neither put a negative on their démands, nor clog the 
concession with any considerable increase of rents Accordingly, 
the revenue from the Crown-lands during the last century was 
only between 20001. and goool. per annum. At last, in 17945 
a reforming act was passed; in fifteen years, a rise has taken 
place from 4oool. to 64,000]. a year; and it is expected that 
the increase will ultimately amount annually to 400,000l.!~—The 
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secret-service-money in the home department, which was 
formerly very lavishly distributed, was limited by the Act of 
1782 to 10,000l. a year. | 

By Mr. Burke’s Reform-bill of 1782, an abolition of offices 
took place, which removed from the influence of the Crown 
nine peers and twenty-two commoners. Of the Peers, four 
were lords of police in Scotland; of the Commons, three 
were members of the Board of Works, six were clerks of the 
Green Cloth, and five were members of the Board of Trade, 
The business of the Board of Trade has been transacted since 
1793 by privy counsellors, without salary. The number of 
commoners at present holding places during pleasure, and 
consequently under the direct influence of the crown, is forty ; 
the number of military officers in the House of Commons, 
ministerial as well as opposition-members, is forty-four; and 
the number of navy-officers is nineteen, 


In regard to the patronage of the Church, Mr. Rose observes. 


that the livings in the gift of the First Lord of the Treasury 
are few; that those in the Chancellor’s disposal are oak 
more numerous: but that the Treasury interferes very little 
with this description of patronage. As to the charge of 
quartering on offices, Mr. R. assures the public that, during 
his official career, no employment was bestowed of which the 
whole profits (as far as they were known to government,) 
were not enjoyed by the occupant alone; and im answer to 
the current opinion that the extraordinary increase of revenue 
has added largely to the number of civil offices, we are 
presented with the following table of the augmentations in both 


since 1793 : | i 
: Increase of Revenue. Of Officers, 





Excise - «© - 17,462,000 - 60 
. Taxes 4 «© © = 16,231,000 ~ 175 | 
Customs -~ -~ - 52422,000 - 867 
Stamps - - =  . 3,786,000 - 143 
Post-office - 928,000 - 184 
Total 43,829,000 1,429 . 


Deduct Salt-officers discharged , 495 


Remain additional officers 934 


The pensions and sinecure employments are thus stated by 
Mr. Rose, from the Report of the Committee of Finance: 


Pensions to our foreign ministers - - £30,006 
_ Pénsions to various persons paid at the Exchequer 63,006 
Do. paid out of the 44 per cent. duty | - - 285300 


~ Pensions, 
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Pensions, Scotch Civil List = - - $35,600 
Sinecures in England a ae - + 43,000. 
Do. in Foreign settlements - me, te. UO 
Do. in Scotland - - - - - - 25,000 





Yearly amount £242,200 


Large as this sum appears, we agree with Mr. Rose that 
no considerable reduction of it is to be expected. Where the 
servants of government are so numerous, provision must be 
made for them in one shape or another; and that which is not 
paid in sinecures must be paid in salaries: but ample room 
remains for financial improvement in other respects ; in the 
amendment of our system of taxation, and in the reform of 
our army. Our taxation should be amended by reducing, as 


qui kly and to as great an extent as it will be possible, that 


part of our burdens which interferes with the productive 
industry of the people: our army may be improved by new- 
modelling the system of promoting; and by putting an end 
to the notion, on which we have unfortunately acted, that the 
military profession seems to require no education. When our 
officers are rendered as efficient as our soldiers, we may begin 
to talk of the quality instead of the numbers of our troops; and 
we may find safety in an army of less numerical magnitude than 
we at present maintain. 

The style of this pamphlet is remarkably guarded and 
temperate: but a radical error in Mr. Rose’s calculations 
consists in not making sufficient allowance for the great accese 
sion of influence, which has been procured to government 
by the vast augmentation of our navy andarmy. It 1s of great 
importance also to observe that he takes no notice whatever of 
Ireland. Why is this? Ill natured people will suspect that 
he found the administration of that country deficient in those 


examples of official disinterestedness and purity, on which he 


delights to dwell! It is also amusing to perceive that, in 
establishing the integrity of late administrations by a contrast 
with the corruption of their predecessors, he paints that core 
ruption in as lively colours as an ardent democrat could desire. 
The saving accruing to the country by clear accounts, at the 
Treasury, and by the reform in loans and contracts, has in 
our opinion greatly exceeded the rate at which he calculates 
it. We agree with him most cordially in reprobating all 
secret sources of emolument to public officers; such, for 
example, as that which arises from the temporary use of publig. 
money deposited in their hands. Whatever be their remunera« 
tion, let it consist in a tau and open salary, and in nothing 
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else. ¢ This,’ Mr. Rose justly observes, ¢ is an encouragement 
to honest merit in the performarice of duty with zeal and : 
fidelity ; the other has an evident’ tendency to taint the purity 
of office, and to turn into other channels than those of the 
public interest the exertions of its officers. Nor is it possible 
for any servant of the public to impose too strict a guard upon 
himself, against deriving the smaliest advantage fromhis situation 
by any indirect means whatever.’ Lo 
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Art. X. The Exposition ‘of the Creed. By John Pearson, D.D. 
Bishop of Chester, abridged, for the Use of Young Persons ; 
By the Rev. C. Burney, LL.D. F.R.S. 12mo. pp. 556. 88- 
Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1810. 


“PRisHop Pearson’s elaborate and learned exposition of the 
Creed, commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, has long been 
a stock-book with divines; and the rich fund of valuable 
matter which it contains will make it prized even by those 
who do not entirely approve all its remarks, Considering, 
however, the advances which have been made in biblical 
erudition and sound criticism since Bishop Pearson’s time*, 
it would have been preferable, in our opinion, to have written 
@ new exposition of the Creed, erected mdeed on his work 
as a model, but not implicitly copying it, than to have formed » | 
another abridgement of the Bishop’s comment. As the Creed, 
in its progress from the first ages to our time, obtained several 
additicns, so we think that Pearson’s expanded. illustration 
of it will in its descent to posterity undergo various curtail- 
‘ments. Dr. C. Burney has exercised much judgment in reducing 
the bulk of this old-fashioned paraphrase: though, if Bentley’s 
remark in his motto be true, that «the very dust of Bishop 
Pearson’s writings is gold,” we might. rather have asked the | 
Doctor to re-publish them at length, that none of the precious dust 
might have been lost}; and indeed Dr. B. does regret that his 
lan and purpose obliged him to be more brief than he could 
ive wished. For the use of young’ persons, especially for 
boys in the upper forms of our public schools and clas- 
sical seminaries, this volume will certainly be valuable ; and if 
some of the learned notes had been also retained, the view of 
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* He was born in :6:2 and died in 1686. 


f Oceasionally, Dr. B. has preserved what is surely not prectour 
dust. At p. 223, in reference to the Virgin Mary, we meet with 
this sage remark, at which youths in the upper forms. will smile ; 
“ Yet could she not germinate of herself.” | Qught these words ta . 
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the compiler would have been farther promoted, It might 
not have been necessary to add at the bottom of the page, in 
the first article, that aavroxgalwe was the term used by the LXX, 
which we render Almighty : but, having given the term Kugios 
LaGaws as the phrase in the LXX. which we translate Lord of 
Hosts, it seemed necessary to inform students that LaCawd is 
a Hebrew word exhibited in Greek characters, signifying armies,’ 
from PIQY (tzaba) exercitus. Also, when the Lord Shaddat 
occurs at ‘p. 58, they should-have been told that yy, Shadai is 
equivalent to the Latin word Omnipotens ; and that in Job, viii.3, 
its sense is thus expressed by the LXX.¢ ra wasla romsa;*. We 
think, also, that those parts of the Creed which Dr. P. specifies 
as additions to the original symbol, gr confession, ought to 
have been noticed. Had it been Dr. B.’s object merely to 
detail the doctrines which, according to the Bishop, are. con- 
tained in this Creed, he might have saved himself much trouble 
by merely extracting the summary at the end of the exposition 
of each of the 12 articles into which it is divided, and per- 
haps such an abstract would be serviceable to the multitude. of 
the faithful; many of whom, though they repeat it ever 
Sunday, dp not exactly comprehend the meaning of deck 
article. 7 

_ Bishop Pearson, indeed, tock a wide range ; as must be sup- 
posed when itis recollected that he filled 398 closely-printed folio 
pages with expositions of this Creed. ‘The following is the me- 
thod which, adopting his own account in the preface, he pro- 


4 


posed to himself: * 1st, to settle the words of each article accorde, 


ing to their antiquity and generality of reception in the Creed 3 
adly, to explicate and unfold the terms; 3dly, to shew what 
are those truths which are naturally contained in those terms 
so explicated, and to make it appear that they are truths in- 
deed, by such arguments and reasons as are respectively proper 
to evidence the variety of them; 4thly, to declare what is the 
necessity of believing those truths, what efficacy and influence 
they have in the soul, ard upon the life of the believer ; 
lastly, by a recollection of all, briefly to deliver the sum of 
every particular truth, so that every one when he pronounces 
the Creed may know what he ought to intend, and what he is 
understood to profess, wheu he pronounces it.” . 

Merely as a compendium for ordinary Christians, the con- 
cluding paragraphs of each section subjoined to each article of 
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* The same observation applies to the word Messias, which 
required Pearson’s note, or at Jeast the former part of it, at p. 79s 
beginning.thus *¢ From pyyyp9 (mashik ) unxit, &c.”? Also to the word 
Hel’, p. 232, answering to the Hebrew we (Sheol), Greck adns. | 
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the Creed would have been sufficient: but Dr. Burney pre- 
ferred to preserve the substance of each argument and explica- 
tion, in order that nothing of any importance in this respect 
might be omitted. As far as it was possible, he has also 
retained the Bishop’s phraseology, which is generally forcible, 
and has used even his obsolete terms, such as sefungeable, pate- 
faction, &c. though he does not prefer the old-fashioned 
signifie, and ransome, of his author, to the modern signify and 
ransom 3; nor tolerate in his abridgement, * deing then, I have 
described”, but modernizes it to § seeing then, or thus, then, I 
have described.’ In one place, we have discovered a singular 
error, which was most probably the result of inadvertence, but 
must be pointed out for correction. At p. 23, Pearson writes; 
«© Two prime causes are inimaginable,” but at p.34 of the 
Abridgement he is made to say, ‘ Two prime causes are 
imaginable,’ the privative in being left out. We hope that, in a : 
second edition, the learned editor will not only correct this [ 
palpable mistake, but that, coinciding with the intimation which : 
we have above expressed, he will permit a portion of Bishop 
Pearson’s learning to accompany his orthodoxy. 
_ In Pearson’s time, the expression in the Creed was, “ His 
only Son our Lord, which was conceived,” &c. but, at the 
last revision, who was judiciously substituted for qwhich, and 
‘the same alteration should have been extended to the Lord’s 
Prayer ; especially as, in every other prayer in the Church Ser- 
vice, the personal and not the impersonal pronoun is employed. 
' Tt will surprize those who know Dr. Burney’s devo- 
‘tion to the duties of a large school, that he could find leisure 
to execute even the humbler task of abridging, in the forma- 
tion of this volume ; and in proportion to the complete occupa- 
tion of his time in his arduous profession, must be the praise , 
which he will merit by every extra official exertion which he , * 
makes for the benefit of youth and the advancement of learn- 
ing. His preface contains some forcible and just remarks on 
the nature of the office which he so eminently fills; and in 
particular on the system of conduct of parents towards their | 
children who are at school, which we agree with him in 
' stating to be now prevalent, and to be a serious evil. We 
wish to recommend these suggestions to general notice, and 
shall therefore quote them: _ | 
_ © Let me trespass a little further on the patience of the reader, 
in order to recommend this abridgement, with affectionate respect, 
to my brethren, who are employed in the laudable, but anxious 
duty of instructing the risiING GENERATION ; to which service, 
between twenty and thirty years of my life have been constantly 
devoted. During the latter part of this period the difficulties, the 


toils, and the solicitude’ of a school master’s occupation ‘have been 
C23 gradually 
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gradually and greatly increased : not nearly so much, let me add, by 
the evil days, on which we have fallen; as by those extraordinary 
and destructive indulgences with which children are now gratifi-d, 
durng the seasons at which they are under the roof of their parents. 

* As long as the domestic system of education preserves its 
present form, it will inevitably produce a distaste for study at 
school, which the active exertions of a master must combat; a res 
pugnance to regulations which he must vigorously correct ; and a 
defiance of authority which he must incessantly labour to restrain ; 
lest his professional duties should first become insupportable, and 
then nugatory. If these efforts should fail, the consequences may 
be readily foreseen i learning will by degrees decay ; and society 
will in vain deplore the loss ; while the * settled rules”? of our wiser 
ancestors, who assigned their proper places, as well as their proper 
duties, to individuals of all ages and all ranks, will speedily lose their 
influence, and become usclese, like repealed statutes, instead of 
being cherished as the guides and lights of society. 

‘ Let not my brethren, however, though the .prospect 1s gloomy, 
and their cares are augmented, shrink from the active fulfilment of 
their arduous task: but let them recollect, amidst watchfulness 
which must enfeeble the stoutest frame, and amidst exertions which 
must enervate the most vigorous understanding, that no occupation 
can be more eminently useful than that in which they are engaged. 
Let them also feel with conscious pride that the real dignity of 
every prof:ssion rests solely on its utility. Let them train their 
pupils to early and steady habits of industry and obedience, and let 
them inculcate the necessity of thinking with segousness and rever- 
ence on sacred subjects :—let them be especially careful that the 
foundation of a virtuous and religious life may be established in their 
docile minds by an early introduction to the knowledge of a Chrise 


tian’s duties.” 

Among the indulgences which’ the Doctor reprobates, we 
con¢lude that he would reckon, though he has not specified 
it, the custom of making extravagant presents of money to 
boys when they go to school: a thoughtless practice, which has 
recently increased very much, and is productive of great 
mischief, both personal and relative. We have lately perused 
some judicious observations on this subject in one of our 


Magazines. — 


Art. XI. The Lower World. A Poem, in four books, with Notes, 
* by Mr. Pratt Small 8vo. 6s. Boards, Sharpe and Hailes. 1810; 


OE ab incepto, Mr. Pratt here closes his poetical career, 
as the preface announces; and we should fail in duty to 
genius so consecrated to the amiable virtues, as his unques- 
tionably has been, if we received this last offering of his Muse 


with coldness and incivility. To say the truth, none of our 
modern 
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modern writers have more strenuously endeavoured to promoté 


the best feelings and the most godlike virtues of our nature, to — 


correct our evil propensities, and to humanize (or, to speak 
more correctly by the help of a coined word, to Christiansze ) 
the heart, than this gentleman; and we must warmly applaud 
the benevolence which has induced him on the present occay 
sion, though labouring under severe bodily indisposition, to ene 
deavour to aid the design of Lord Erskine’s proposed Bill in 
behalf of the Brute Creation. Compassion is his inspiring 
Muse: he pours forth all his soul in the cause which he here 
advocates; and the Lower World*, if they could obtain a 
knowlege of his intercession, would appoint their best songster 
to carol forth his praise. Mr. Pratt has given to the subject all 
the weight and variety of which it was capable ; and by the valu- 
able notes appended to his verse, he has added strength to the 
noble sentiments which he labours to impress. He might 
doubtless have compressed his poem into a narrower space; and 
some of his lines might havé received, by touchirig and re- 
touching, a nerve and a polish which they do not now possess ¢ 
but the time and the occasion were not to be lost; and he has 
so thoroughly interested our feelings, that we cannot be such 
biutes as to cayil at little defects, when humanity to the Lower 
World of animated beings is the glowing theme of his verse, 
Having, in a former part of his poem, called on the modern fa- 
vourites of the British Muse ¢ to swell the rage of song’ against 
the cruelties which are often practised on the brute. creation, 
he thus feelingly opens the 4th book : tien. 
¢ Sill mute Britannia’s Bards, while I, by pain, 

By sickness sore, unfitted for the strain, © © 

Have now relinguish’d, now resum’d the lyre, 

Felt now the Muse’s, now the fever’s fire ; 

While time prepares his sweeping scythe to bring, 

And cover wjih his own, the poet’s wing ! 

Yet still my heart shall hail the lingering page, 

Tf it but tends to check one tyrant’s rage; 

If it but turns aside one threat’ning arm, 

Or lures one cruel breast to Pity’s charm ; 

If it buc rouse, tho’ late, the tuneful band, 

To aid the song, and make one glorious stand. ” 


These lines will manifest the ardour of the poet, which was 


not to be repressed even-by the Jangour and Jassitude that are. 


consequent on a fever. | ‘ 
_ Mr, Pratt commences by an apostrophe to Lord Erskine, the 
framer of the bill lately offered to Parliament, for extending the 





 * ‘We use this term in-the sense which Mr. P. affixes to it, though 
it be not correctly expressive of his idea; the Brute Creation would 

have been the properer title, 
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protection of the law to the inferior animals ; asserts the rights 
of the brutes ; summonses cruel man to appear before his accu- 
sers; and the Dog, the Bull, the Horse, the Ox, the Ass, &c. 
are introduced as lodging {prmal complaints against him, te 
which the poet subjoins his own expostulations : 


© With swelling port, well suited to thy power, 
Tis thus thou seekest whom thou may’st devour ; 
By Heaven’s high will the tower worLp is thine! 
But art thou eRUEL TOO BY RIGHT DIVINE ? 
Admit their lives devoted to thy need ; 
Take the appointed forfeit — let them bleed : 
Yet add not to the hardships of their state, . 
Nor join to servitude oppression’s weight 5 
By no unmanly rigours swell distress, 
But where thou can’st, exert thy power to bless, 
Beyond thy wants ’its barbarous to annoy, 
And but for need ’tis baseness to destroy ; 
Still in their place let all Heaven’s creatures be, 
These, with their nature, and their wants agree 3 | 
Thou hast from freedom brought them into chains, 
Impos’d a life of penalties and pains ; SA 
Yet count the comforts which their bonds supply, 
Then, if thou can’st, their modest claims deny ; 
More than thy wants, thy /uxuries are fed, 
Their flesh thy banquet, and their plumes thy bed ! 
They guard thee from the storm, defend from strife, 
And aid the softer vanities of life. | 
Yet think how brief their span, how quickly pass’d, 
The transient sunshine why should clouds o’ercast ? ” 


Notwithstanding the various instances of barbarity that are 
exhibited by the lords of the creation, in their treatment’ of the 
beings which are subjected by Providence to their dominion, 
Mr. Pratt consoles himself with the assurance that a sentiment 
of general compassion and sensjbility exists in the public mind, 
and to this sentiment he makes a very forcible appeal. The 
address to parents, respecting the early inculcation of humanity 
in the education of their children, should not be overlooked : 


¢ Haste then, O haste, to teach, with timely care, 
The sacred principle to aid and spare ! 
While yet the plastic infant may receive, 
E’en like the new-fall’n snow, the print you give ; 
Ere that impressive, pliant hour be lost, 
Like the snow harden’d to unbending frost ; 
Fix in the ductile breast this awful truth, 
An honour’d age must spring from well-form’d youth. 
Teach him, that Mercy by his God was giv’n, 
A seraph messenger direct from heav’n! 


That all his race in. guilt and.gricf had died, _ 
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Nor ended there, had Mercy been deny’d ! 

Tell him, Compassion, is sweet Mercy’s child, 

Firm and yet tender, and not weak tho’ mild ; 

¥ That from the purest source compassion flows, 

Yet largely shares the blessing it bestows ; 

On his young heart the moral sense impress, 

The fall’n to raise, the injur’d to redress ; 

One truth, o’er other truths sublime, reveal, 

‘THAT BEAST, BIRD, INSECT, LIKE HIMSELF CAN FEEL $ 


ir Not satisfied with the expostulations in behalf of the Lower 
i 3 W orld which he has directed to parents, Mr. P. in the last book 
py invokes the assistance of both Houses of Parliament in the 


righteous cause : 


( ¢ And ye, who guard a generous people’s rights, 

In whom strong wisdom, with strong power, unites ; 

Ye chosen guardians of a smiling land, | 

To whoman empire delegates command ; ( 

Patrons, protectors of her awful laws, | 

_ Rise ye to aid Compassion’s sacred cause ; 

Your’s of the Higher World, the highest place, 

Ah! look with pity on a hapless race, 

Thrown on the rage or mercy of mankind, 

A tower of strength in you they yet may find. 

Think that you see the desolated throng, 

Cover’d with stripes, and many a bleeding wrong; 

Think that you see the suppliants at your feet, { 

And hear the pang-extorted moan.and bleat ; - 

Think you behold them congregating round, 

Dragging their ruins near your hallow’d ground. 

Think that they raise to you th’ imploring eye, 

The piteous look, deep wound, and piercing cry ; | 

Victims of wanton pride and deadly rage, 4 

. i 

i 
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O let them all your eloquence engage ; 
The hard of heart, a moral sense to teach, | 
Image them gifted with the powers of specch ; 

Think, that, 1n verity, just Heav’n bestows 

A human voice to tell inhuman woes ; 

Sublim’d awhile their Nature to your own, : 
Think that you hear them plead from Reason’s throne! ? 


Whatever may ultimately be the fate of Lord Erskine’s bill, 
(hitherto not’ propitious,) this eloquent peer must feel himself 
much indebted to the poet for the assistance which is here af- 
forded to him; and the whole work cannot fail of leaving an 
impression on the mind of its readers so highly reputable to 
Mr. Pratt as a writer, that they will regret to think that his 
heart-amending muse has now ceased to sing. 

At P. 72, line 3 from the bottom, we observe a minute but 
important typographical error: for ‘syn’, read son. - Moy. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
Art. 12. The Life of Thomas Chatterton. By John Davis, Author 


of Travels in America. Crown 8vo. 48. Boards. Tegg. 

The facetious author of Travels in America, * the architect of 
his own fortunes,’’ as he described himself in that publication, has 
here presented us with another life of the boy-bard ; * such a life,’ he 
observes, ‘ being indisputably wanted.” He says also that ‘ he has 
endeavoured to make his biography agreeable, entertaining, and _in- 
structive ;? very laudable objects, we confess, but assuredly not pe- 
‘culiar to the present writer. Yet we were not sorry to see our old 
acquaintance again ; for if he be not witty himself, (which we by no 
means shall be discourteous enough to assert,) he is at least ‘* the 
cause of wit in others.”? He: seems indeed ‘* natus in usum letitia.”” 
We shall not soon forget his story of Pocahontas, and Captains Rolfe 
and Smith ; nor the mocking-birds, and muckawiss, on the banks of 
the Missisippi. George, too, the convivial, epistolary George, fre- 
quently recurs to our recollection ; and we congratulate his travellin 
companion, Mr. Davis, on still retaining his native merriment of disposi- 
tion. What, however, * in his quips and quiddities,”? he has to do 
with Chatterton, we are unable even to guess ; since, besides Dr. Gre- 
gory’s life of that interesting prodigy of genius, scarcely a periodical 
publication for the last forty years can be mentioned which has not 
amply noticed him ; and the Rowleyan controversy has collected and 
exhibited every possible scrap of information concerning his studies, 
his temper, and his actions. 

At all events, allowing the correctness of the author’s modest as- 
sertion that his book ‘ was indisputably wanted’, what shall we say of 
his quotations from Chatterton’s poems, which are neither few nor 
short, and of his republication of Chatterton’s letters? Were these 
also ‘indisputably wanted ?? Notwithstanding these questions, how- 
ever, we must acknowlege th:1t we found ourselves amused with 
the rapid and lively progress of this little narrative. Of the style it 
is difficult to speak, since the book consists of extracts from works 
relating to Chatterton ingeniously este eee together, in the very 
words of their authors, but not always’ bearing their names. Some 
critical opinions from Johnson’s Lives of the Poets are interspersed ; 
and Mr. Davis’s own remarks, which are few, form but a coarse ade 
dition to so curious a piece of patchwork. We must reprobate the 
folly and indecency of the subjoined address to Dean Milles ; 


‘«* T tell thee, churlish priest ! 
+s A ministering angel shall this poet be, 
<¢ When thou liest howling.” 


We are disposed, however, to agree with this rhapsodical writer ia 
his opinion of Walpole’s conduct to Chatterton, and, though we have 
no reliance on his general judgment, we prefer the following remarks 
to Dr. Gregory’s cold reasoning on the subject. ‘1 appeal to the 


conscience 


ade 
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conscience of my reader: I request him.to lay his hand upon his 
heart; and then answer with integrity and frankness, whether an ap- 
plication from suffering genius ought not to have made some impression 
on the nvind of a man, conscious of the transcendent powers of the ap- 
plicant, ambitious himself of literary distinction, rioting in opulence, 
and cultivating the acquaintance of the votaries of the muse.’ These 
sentiments, however they may beexpressed, just : (we think) arise 
from the consideration of Walpole’s conduct to Chatterton. Hod 





NOVELS. 


Art.13. Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss Edgeworth. tzmo. 
3 Vols. (3d. Edvtion.}...288**Boards. Johnson and Co. | 

We are always predisposed in favour of Miss Edgeworth’s wirit- 
ings; and this prepossession cannot be deemed: unjust, since it arises 
from the merit of her former productions. We will not, however, | 
assert that these tales are equal to the best of those which have : 
flowed from the pen of Voltaire, and superior to all Miss Edgeworth’s i 
other performances, because we recollect that Lord Bacon has said, 
6 too much mugnifying of man or matter duth irritate contradic- 
tion, and procure envy and ecorn:” but we think that they are 
excellent in discrimination and description of character, original in ae 
their plan, amusing in their incidents, and impressive in their warn- 
ings. The author holds out with great precision the faults which 
should be avoided : but she fails in not suggesting higher motives for 

uarding against them than the applause of man, and more power- 
Fal assistances than the efforts of our own good sense. Such mo- | 
tives and such Mentors were inadequate to restrain the vagaries of ‘| 
human nature among the antients ; and a moral writer, in a Christian 
age, should make religion the basis of refurmation. 

The style of these taies seems not to have been polished even with 
Miss Edgeworth’s usual care, since we believe that nothing but negli- 
gence could cause her to overlook such inaccuracies as the follow 


ing. Vol. I. p. 37. § 1 beckoned to the groom and did (bade) him : 
go to the house-keeper.” P. 71. * Here there was a dead stop.’ &c. 
&c. 


The Tale intitled Lanui is the best of these compositions : the per- 
sonages introduced are the most picasing; and the traits of Irish 
character with which Miss E. presents us are not only interesting, 
but are in themselves often highly humourous, aud may be trusted 
for their truth and accuracy. The progress of Lord Glenthorn’s 
ennui is inimitably described ; and though we hope that all such cir- 
cumstances of leisure and such dispositions to indolence were nevet 
thus combined, the effect is exactly what may be conceived to result 
from such aa aggregate. — Let us not be deemed too fastidious if 
we object to the character of Lady Geraldine. As a picture, it is 
original and attractive 1a a bigh degree: but any picture drawn by 
Miss Edgeworth wili stand a chance of having many copyis:s in real 
lite ; and the fasciuating Lady Geraldine sometimes betrays a disre- 
yard for truth; whiic her iccessant exposure of the faults and foibles 
of all her friends is a prominent and dangerous feature in her cha-. 
racier, which may be too easily imitated to be safely exhibited. —’ 
. | The 
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The denouement of this tale is not equal to the beginning although 
the fair writer proves the powers rather than the poverty of her 
genius, by making the trite old story of changing a child at nurse 
furnish so new and amusing a subject for her pen. | 

The juvenile anecdotes in the tale of Madame de Fleury are ex- 
tremely touching: but this story seems better calculated for insere 
tion among the ** Moral Tales,”’ than in the present set. d/merta, 
and the Dun, offer striking admonitions ; the one, against the folly of 
resigning friendship for fashion; the other, against the crime and 
cruelty of neglecting to pay our lawful debts. 

In the story called Maneuvring, which the third volume contains, 
we found little to interest us. The most conspicuous individual is 
an unpleasing and we hope an uncommon character, and the more 
amiable personages.are left too much in the back-ground to excite 
considerable sympathy or attention ; so that, on closing the work, 
we could not help re-echoing the concluding speech of Mr. 


‘Palmer, “* Thank Heaven! we have done with Maneuvring.” M**Bar. 


Art. 14.  Faulconstein Forest, a Romantic Tale. Crown 8vo. 

. 6s. 6d. Hookham jun. 1810. 

A novel-writer should always ‘‘ keep probability in view,’? but 
the author of a romance has a wider scope, and may be permitted 
to range within the bounds of possibility, though all fictions which 
exceed these limits must be classed with the Arabian Nights and the 
Adventutes of Munckhausen. On this score, we shall not attack 
the marvellous feats which are achieved in the present Romantic 
Tale; because, though a young damsel strangling a wolf with an 
ebony staff, or a lover kneeling ona tottering tree, and with one 
hand lifting the object of his attachment from a boat in which she 
was hurried down a cataract, cannot be every-day occurrences even 
in Hungary, where the scene is laid, still it suffices that they are 
not morally impossible, while they add to the effect of the story, 
by furnishing subjects for verbal painting in which the talents of this 

titer are advantageously displayed. 

Faulconstein Forest is superior to the generality of the works with 
which it may be classed: many of the situations are new and strik- 
i BS the language is poetical; the chivalrous and romantic character 
of the story is well supported; and the author appears to possess 
considerable taste and genius. He has, however, published this tale 
in a somewhat undigested state. So much 1s. said of the little 
Agilmorn and his mother in the beginning, that we naturally expect 


them to play a principal part in the drama: but, after the first 


twenty pages, by a curious species of reticence, they disappear, 
“ne’er to be heard of more.’”? The work has a moral tendency, 
but this would be more conspicuous if the author had not indulged 
himself in some rather animated descriptions, and if his poetry pare 
took not the ‘freedom as well as the elegance of Moore. The same 
luxuriance of imagination has sometimes occasioned a redundancy 


_of epithets, by which the style is weakened. 


We should not have dwelt so largely on the defects of this tale, if 
we had not been still more struck with its merit ; 
Rev. May, 18i0. H ss For 
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S¢ For ’tis against poetic rules. 
To rail at men by nature fools.” 


We have read Faulconstein Forest with pleasure; and we look 
forwards to the future productions of the author as a source of 
amusement which, we hope, will be refined but not checked by 
animadversions. ; M*5 Bay. 
Art. 15. The Adulteress ; or Anecdotes of two noble Families. A 

Tale. By an Englishwoman. s2mo. 4 Vols. 11. 18. Boards. 

Sherwood and Co. 1810. 

Surely this is a strange subject for a Woman to make the basis 
and the title of her story: but the work is intended to be moral, 
and to exemplify the evils which may arise from female misconduct. 

We rejoice, however, that the cause of virtue has more powerful ade 
vocates than this well-meaning writer, and that it 1s defended in 
other works besides this feeble production. ‘The story is unfolded 
only in the last volume, but it is of little use that the catastrophe 
is concealed when the reader feels no interest in its developement. 
The first three volumes are made out by the insertion of circumstances 
which are too trivial and too insipid to deserve admission, even 
in the most familiar species of writing. ‘Towards the beginning we 
have a description of a voyage, and the author is very careful in 
specifying which individuals of the party are sea-sick, and which 
are so fortuuate as to escape ‘any unpleasant sensations from the 
usual effects of the motion.” She next entertains us with Miss 
Maitland’s reflections when her servants give her warning, together 
with an account of ‘the effect this untoward circumstance had on her 
spirits.’ Then follow the fears and orations of Miss Maitland’s if 
household on seeing a ghost, which, we are told, renders *‘ Mary the 
housemgid the very emblem of death ;’ and the third volume attains 
its allotted size by means of Emily’s reflections on her pillow, with 
a few dialogues, which serve to demonstrate what utter emptiness 
may be arranged and printed as conversation in a modern novel. 

This ¢ Englishwoman’ does not seem to be perfectly mistress of 
her native language, if we may judge from the following specimens 
of her diction; ‘ 4ad not something very dreadful Aave befallen her,’ | 
* no criminal never felt greater joy’ —* Lady Vaversly and der quitted 
the room,’ &c. &c. ‘Lhe proud and accomplished Lord Vaversly 
is made te. use some expressions which are egregiously vulgar; he 
tells his wife that she may pay two visits, ¢ a// under one ;? he terms 
her lamentations ‘a parcel of stuff ;’ and after a visit to the ruins of : 
Herculaneum, he observes * that they bad had a delightful pleasant day 
of it? In short, as a learned author has observed that * some books 
may be read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others,”’ so 
we trust that the enauz which we have expericaced, and the represen- 
tation which we have made of this performance, will exempt our 
friends from fatigue that would be similar to our own. p° 
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thals. Dedicated to the gentlemen of the English Bar. By 

one Lawrence, Veterinary Surgeon, &c. 8vo. 58. Crosby 

and Co. 1809. | 

The subject ~ ee in this work is of such general interest, and 
.$o much diversity of opinion prevails respecting it, that we are rather 
surprized at its never faving before been discussed in a distinct pube 
lication. We have perused the present volume with considerable 
satisfaction: it has certainly a just claim to the valuable quality of 
perspicuity ; and we think that the author has adopted a judicious 
inanner of conveying his information in a popular form, at the same 
time that it is sufficiently scientific. 7 

Most persons are apt to conceive that a hotse-dealer must be @ 
rogue from the very nature of his profession, and it appears but tog 
evident that he is very frequently tempted to be dishonest. Yet 
Mr. Lawrence shews that many circumstances which we attribute to 
knavery really depend on uncertainty connected with the subject. 

‘ Those who have been accustomed to attend horse-causes, well 
know that there are scarcely two circuits where the same opinions 
respecting unsoundness are entertained by the respective judges and 
counsel. This dissimilarity of opinion arises more from the obscurity 
of the subject, than from any desire on their part to new-model the 
statutes; and, until some certain and unvarying data shall be univer 
sally acknowledged in the Courts of Law, this perpetual fluctuation 
must continue to take place.’ 

The causes which constitute unsoundness are classed under three 

eneral heads, viz. lameness, imperfect sight, and defective respiration. 
Although we apprehend that these classes cannot comprehend every 


- gase of unsoundness, yet the exceptions are probably not numerous, 


nor such as frequently come into discussion. a hag this arrange- 
ment, the author makes a few observations on all the different diseases, 
explaining in a general way their pathology and their symptoms. We 
shall quote a few paragraphs, which (we think) afford a fair specimen 
of the manner in which the work is executed. — 

‘ Thorough Pins — Consist of a swelling and rclaxation in the ligae 
mentary part of the hough. They are manifested by small puffy 
swellings, about the size of a walnut, both on the inside and outside 
ef the hough. When pressed, the swelling yields to the fingers, but 
returns again as soon as the pressure is removed. It seldom occasions 
lameness, except it be accompanied with inflammation. It 1s, haw- 
ever, a pretty certain indication of the horse having been hard ~ 
worked. , | 

‘ Windgalls — Are of the same nature as thorough pins, with this 
i ge that they are seated on the pastern joint, instead of the 

ough. 
‘ ‘They occasion lameness when in an inflamed state, but in other 
respects cannot be deemed a cause of unsoundness, since there are 
very few horses at six years of age without them. ‘They are brought 
on by labour, and are probably rendered much worse by the horse 
being obliged to stand up hill in the stall of the stable; in which 
case the ligaments of the joint are perpetually on the stretch, and 
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* Blood Spavin. — This disorder consists of a relaxed state of that 
part of the vein which passes over the front of the hough. It very 
rarely occurs, and it is very doubtful if it ever produces lameness ; 
but it is often confounded with another disease, called the 
‘ Bog Spavin, — Which consists of an inflammation and distension 
of Bursa Mucosa, or the parts surrounding the ligament of the 
hough. In this state, the vein which lies immediately over it is 
forced forward ; and hence the disease has erroneously been supposed 
to lie in the vein. The Bog Spavin is a disease of great consequence, 
as it reduces the strength of the horse, and is very rarely cured.’ 
Besides the information which a reader will naturally expect from 
a book of this description, : Mr. Lawrence: has given us into the bar- 
gain a large proportion of what he no doubt considers as wit. 
This, however, is an article about which the opinions of the writer and 
the reader are extremely liable to be at variance ; and probably, on the 
present occasion, the latter would be inclined to make much larger 
subtractions than the former would admit. The author’s mirth is 
principally exercised against the gentlemen of the law ;— towards 
whom he appears to have contracted an irreconcilable antipathy. Bos. ” 


Art.17. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Sir David Dundas, K. B. 
Commander in Chief of all His Mayesty’s forces. By Rob. Jackson, 
M.D. 8vo. pp. 36. London. 1809. 

It appears to be the fate of Dr. Jackson to be always in a state of 
warfare with some of his medical brethren. Only a short time ago, 
we had occasion to notice the controversy in which he was invelved 
jn consequence of the report of the Commissioners of Military | 
Enquiry ; and he now addresses to the Commander in Chief an invec- "| 
tive against Sir Lucas Pepys, and Mr. Keate, the physician and 
surgeon-general. Weare informed that, ia the autumn of the last year, 
when this country was preparing to send an army into Spain, Dr. 

Jackson offered his services; and that, on the e & being submitted 

to the army-medical-board, the two gentlemen above mentioned re- | 

turned for answer that various and insurmountable objections i 

prevented his being employed in the medical department of the army. | 

On being requested to state distinctly the circumstances on which \) 

they grounded their opinion of Dr. Jackson’s unfitness for office, | 

they preferred five charges against him ; 1st, ¢ Various acts of insub- 
ordination and disobedience in Dr. Jackson when formerly employed ; 
2dly, The gross falsehoods and misrepresentations advanced by 

Dr. Jackson, especially in regard to occurrences at the Army Depdt 

Hospital while under his direction ; 3dly, Libellous and scandalous 

publications respecting the physician-general and surgeon-general ; 

athly, The want of legal qualification in Dr. Jackson for the practice 
of physic; and sthly, Malpractice in Dr. Jackson when formerly 
employed inthe Army Depdt Hospital.’ For proofs of the truth 
of these charges, we are referred to passages in the publication of 

Mr. Keate, on which we have already passed our judgment. 

_~ We have on a former occasion given so ample an opinion respecting 

Dr. Jackson and his writings, that we deem it onnecessary to 

eater again on the same topic, With respect to thé present pamphlet, . 
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it is so entirely personal as to afford little interest, except to the im- 
mediate connections of the parties concerned. 


Art. 18. A Plain Statement, intended for the information of the Public, of 
the comparative Advantages of the Cow-pox and Small-pow Inoculations 5 
with an Abstract of the Report of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, &c. By TIT. Smith, M.D., &c. vo. 28. Maw- 
man. 1809. 

This pamphlet seems, in some measure, to have been produced by 

a particular local occurrence, which may have afforded sufficient 

ground for its appearance ; otherwise, we should say that it contains 

nothing which is either so new or so striking as to require that it 
should be laid before the public. The usual arguments are detailed, 
but without any peculiar force or acuteness ; and we did not observe 
in it a single remark which we had not often seen before. However, 


~we do not meet with any thing which is in itself objectionable, and 


the tract may have been of some use in the anthor’s immediate 


neighbourhood. po 


Art. 19. Facts establishing the Efficacy of the Opiate Friction in spasmodic 
and febrile Diseases. Also, Outlines of an Attempt to investigate the 
Nature, Causes, and Method of Cure, of Hydrophobia and Tetanus. 
By Michael Ward, late Surgeon to the Manchester Infirmary, Dis- 
pensary, &c. 8vo. pp. 208. Boards. Bickerstaff. 18c¢9. 

A considerable portion of the contents of this volume has already 
appeared in print, in the form of communications to some periodical 
journals: but the body of information which has been obtained 
on the subject being very extensive, Mr. Ward deemed it desireable 
that it should assume a more connected form ; and he has accordingly, 
in this volume, brought together his own essays and cases, and those 
of his correspondents. To'these is added some new matter, consisting of 
such observations as may explain and illustrate the parts that had been 
before published, and of the author’s more matured and corrected opi- 
nions. The whole, we do not hesitate to say, forms an. interesting 
and valuable treatise, and possesses a powerful claim on the attention 
of those who are anxious to improve the practice of medicine. 

Mr. Ward begins by acquainting us with the circumstance which 
first induced him to apply opium externally, and says that the idea 
was suggested by an account of the successful practice of Dr. 
Chiaruge, a Florentine physician, who found great benefit from opiate 
frictions in mania. Mr. W. embraced an opportunity of trying its 
effects in the delirium of typhus, and its operation seemed com- 
pletely to justify the encomiums which had been passed on it. 
This led him to use it not only in other cases of a similar nature, but 
also in various diseases in which opium was indicated, but in which 
some particular circumtstances prevented its internal exhibition. 
Besides typhus, the opiate friction was used in tetanus, mania, dif. 
ferent kinds of nervous irritations, gangrene, hiccup, vomiting, cho 
lera, and chincough. Cases of all these diseases are detailed, either 
by Mr. Ward himself or by practitioners of respectability ; and though 
the benefit was not in all instances equa'ly obvious, yet it was such 
as fully justifies the author in the favorable impression with which he 
entered on the investigation. Many of the cases proceed-from the 
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highest medical authorities, such as the late Dr. Percival and Mr, 
Henry of Manchester; and we must say that they convey to the 
mind a strong conviction of the value of the proposed remedy. 

We shall not enter into any examination of the individual cases, but 
i quote the following positions, which we think are justified by the 

acts : 

‘ st. That opium, when diligently applied externally, so as to be 
absorbed by the lymphatics, has powerful effects in allaying irritation, 
removing spasm, and procuring sleep. 2dly. That it is capable of 
pra: these happy effects, where the exhibition of it internally 

ad not the same salutary operation. gdly. That this mode of in: 
troducing it into the system may be resorted to with advantage, 
when it cannot be given internally, or when it will not stay on the 
stomach,’ , 

Several formule are given for the preparation of opiate ointments 

he liniments. Dr. Percival advised the addition of camphor, both 
_, because it seemed to render the opium more miscible with the oily 
‘substance, and because it might itself exercise some anodyne virtues, 

Mr. Ward, however, thinks that it stiould be omitted, and reconi- 

mends half a drachm of finely powdered opium to be well rubbed 

with a drachm of lard and half a drachm of olive oil. It is a citcum- 

stance worthy of observation, that the external use of opium does not 

appear to induce costiveness, nor does it produce any unpleasant effects 

on the nervous system ; the patients were sometimes rendered drowsy, 

but the sleep procured was refreshing and salutary. 

Besides what we haye now stated, which may be regarded ae 
matter of fact, Mr. Ward devotes a considerable portion of his volume ) 
to the subject of hydrophobia ; and he endeavours to shew that the 
external application of opium affords the most probable chatice of ré- 
hieving this dreadful and hitherto incurable malady. We are scarcely 
prepared to atsent to every part of his es on this subject ; and 
-some of it, indeed, where he has employed the hypothetical language 
of the Zoonomia, we do not fully comprehend: but Wwe are ready ta 
acknowlege that his suggestion appeats to be ingenious and. ju- 
dicious ; and we cannot give it a stronger proof of our favorable opi- a 
nion, than by declaring that we shall not hesitate to put his recom- | 
mendation in practice, whenever an opportunity may occur to us of 
Witnessing this deplorable malady. io Bos. 


Art. 20. A Treatise on Local Inflammation, more particularly applied 
' to Diseases of the Eye, wherein an Improvement in the Treatment of 
those Diseases is recommended, which has been confirmed by nume- 
rous cases under the Author’s own care. By J. B. Serny, M. D. 
Oculist. 8vo. pp. 128. 3s. 6d. Boards. Bickerstatl, &c. 1809. 
The remarks with which this work commences must impress the 
yéader with no very favorable idea of Dr. Serny’s powers of writing, 
since we have seldom met with two sentences worse ezpressed, or 
more open to criticism. * The idea of a single and proximate cause 
being present in every disease, and in its several stages, 1s the most 
laring error and solecism that ever degraded the annals of medical 
science. Because the accessory and collateral causes are often of far 
gapre importance than the supposed proximate cause.’ — We will not 


pretend | 
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pretend to determine exactly how much of the obscurity and imac- 
curacy of these remarks depends on the mere defect of style, and how 
much ona misconception of the meaning of the terms employed. 
That every disease has a proximate cause, although we can very seldom 
discover what this cause is, we can scarcely suppose that the author 
intends to controvert ; nor can we think that he means to assert that 
the accessory are really more important than the primary causes, though 
it will frequently happen that the accessory causes are better know# 
to the practitioners, and of course more require his attention. The 
idea of dividing a proximate cause into fourteen accessory causés, WE 
must beg leave to say, is a much greater solecism than that which the 
author condemns in the above quotation ; and indeed it is so very gla- 
ring an error, that weapprehend he merely proposed by the expression 
to shew that the state of the body, which constitutes a disease, depends 
on the successive co-operation of a number of circumstances, which im 
the instance of inflammation he conceives that he is able to point oute 
Should this prove to -be the case, we shall willingly excuse these ine 
accuracies in the method of announcing his discoveries, in considera- 
tion of their importance. : 

With respect to local inflammation, the author dissents from the 
commonly received opinion that it originates in or depends on aa 
increased action of the arteries ; he supposes, indeed, that the reverse 
of this state takes place ; and on this ground he may be said to 
establish his fourteen.accessory causes, and to build his new hypoe 
thesis of inflammation.. In order to preclude the possibility of any 
misconception, we insert the recapitulation of this hypothesis ia 
Dr. S.’s own words. eth 3 

¢ I must again remark, that it would appear, that a local inflam. 
matory affection occasioned by cold, checked perspiration, violent ex- 
ercise of the body or mind, is at first produced by an increased im- 

etus of blood to the part, which is become vicarious, for the time, 
of the whole system, (thus differing from those occasioned by other 
external causes ;) and this inflamed part, if reduced by resolution or 
absorption, will run from the commencement, the following course, in 
fourteen stages or different actions. 1st, an increased impetos of 
blood to the part to be inflamed: 2d, congestion in consequence : 


gd, laceration of minute vessels: 4th, effusion and swelling in many 
“ancarcerated cavities: sth and 6th, intercepted circulation with dn 


increase of heat: 7th, the vicarious actions of enlarged and elone 
gated vessels, with redness round the part: 8th, the contraction and 
healing of the lacerated vessels : gth, the absorption of the thinner 
part ot the blood effused: roth, the death and decomposition of the 
effused and incarcerated particles of red globules: 11th, the ab- 
sorption of the same: 12th, the gradual contraction and obliteration of 
the vicarious vessels near the part affected, and the disappearance of 
the redness above mentioned; 13th, the re-production of entirely new 
yessels through the remaining coagatum of the blood unabsorbed, 
which was effused in the incarcerated cavities of the most injured 
parts: finally, 14th, the complete restoration of the circulation, and 
the perfect cure of the inflammation. ’ 
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This hypothesis may be considered on the whole as a modification 
of the old doctrine of re-action, but with some new hints introduced, 
and with the addition of some of the modern doctrines of chemistry. 
How far the last are judiciously applied, our readers may judge by the 
following way of accounting for the increased heat that accompanies 
local inflammation : 

‘ The deat is increased in the part affected with inflammation, 
because a greater quantity of blood is arrested in its circulation, there 
depositing its latent heat more suddenly than it would have done if the 
circulation had been natural ; by either remaining too long in the 
part, or meeting with carbonated blood effused from the injured veins, 
causing the heat of the blood to be evolved. ? 

This union of oxygen with carbon, and consequent evolution of 
carbon, take place, as Dr. Serny gravely informs us, ‘in consequence | 
of a matter of necessity ;? and therefore, he farther adds, * this new 
expression may be used, of the compulsutory evolution of heat in the ar- 
terial blood vessels themselves.’ What the science of pathology will 
gain by the employment of this new expression, we leave to others 


to determine. . 
Not only in the title-page, but in the body of the work, the author | 


informs us that he has made some improvements in the treatment of 
the diseases of the eyes, and he intimates that these improvements were 
deduced from his hypothesis. Were this the case, we should most 
readily pardon all its defects and inaccuracies: but we really do not 
perceive in what this alleged improvement consists. Many direc 
tions are given, to the truth of which we fully assent : but we are not 
aware that they are new, or that they have not been Jong established 
in practice. Some of the pathological remarks are indeed of a more ¢ 
novel cast: but we fear that it will be found that, as they deviate at 
from the common doctrines, they are proportionably incorrect. He 
says, for example, that the proximate cause of cataract is malcon- 
formation of the crystalline lens or its capsule. He speaks of buph- 
thalmy as synonimous with dropsy of the vitreous humor; and he 
says that dropsy of the eye may be cured by the same means as dropsy 
in other parts of the body. Amavrosis is mentioned as something 
different from gulta serena, or rather he makes the former only ( 
a species of the latter. — On the whole, we must give it as our opi- 
pion that this work can have little effect, either in advancing the 
science of medicine in general, or in enabling us to combat the indivi- 
dual disease which forms the particular object of the author’s 


attention. | Bos. 
POETRY. 


Art.21. The Parliament of Ispaban ; an Oriental Eclogue, translated 
from the Persian of his Excellency the ****** Ambassador, | 











With Notes explanatory and illustrative. By Sir **** 
eeeoREK, Sv, 28. 6d. Mercer. 1810. 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. | 
In this pretended Oriental Eclogue, the assumed fiction 1s not in 


the least degree maintained ; and the ficta, so far from being proxima 
3 UErisy 
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veris, have not the most remote affinity to them. The author tells 
us that he writes for children : but we are convinced that his’ Pare ‘ 


liament of Ispahan is too recondite for the qursery. Mo-y: 


Art. 22. The Council of Twelve, or Saint Stephen’s Muster-Roll, 
A satirical Poem. By Erinaceus. . 8vo. 38. 6d. Chapple, 
Party-satirists have no inclination to adopt Astrza for the goddess 

of their idolatry, since their scales are not constructed on any prin- 

ciple of justice, Characters which they are disposed to applaud are aed 

all demigods, while those which they select for reprobation are F 

absolute demons. Erinaceus is a satirist of this description ; he 

scorns the came and spiritless christian virtue ef loving enemies, and 

would involve all who are not of his party in universal contempt and 

detestation. Fortunately, however, for the objects of his ven. 

geance, he discovers so much passion that the accuracy of his delinea- 

tions will be suspected. He would have us believe that virtue be- 
| longs only to the present ministry and their friends, and that the 
Opposition are black at heart, and fools into the bargain. Mr. Pon- i: 
sonby, Lord H. Petty, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Grattan, Mr Curwen, 

| & Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Wardle, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Windham, Mr. 

| Whitbread, and Lords Grenville and Grey, are the Council of , 

| ‘Twelve, which form the Pandemonium conclave against whom 

Erinaceus spits out his venom. Sir F. B. comes in of course for 

his full share ; and, as the verses on the Baronet are no unfair 

specimen of the whole poem, we shall transcribe the eight following 


lines ; 


ca. mee ~ 














| ¢ Sir Francis sits, a nonpareél in sin, 
‘ Beauteous without, a sepulchre within ; 
The.traitor’s idol, and the patriot’s scorn, 
The jest of parties and the tool of Horne; 
Foul treason’s first-born, sent to pander here, 
And rise and shine asecond Robespierre ; 
Mission’d by hell, sedition’s seeds to sow, 
And watch the damn’d plantations as they grow,’ 


After the same manner, Mr. Whitbread’s portrait is sketched : 


\ ¢ The braggart brewer next assails the view, 
A loud tongu’d veteran in the venal crew ; | 
Hail, snarling Waitrsreap ! man of mighty mind ! 
For nobler deeds than brewing beer design’d ! 
To strut and mingle with the titled great, 
And heal the growing palsy of the state. 
Immortal name, on TAVERN-S1GNS display’d, 
Honour’s proud token, and the badge of trade! 
Lllustrious brewer of the nation’s beer, 

Insulted greatness askks—how cams’t thou here ? 
Why not content in Chiswell-street to roam, 
And count thy vats and iron hoops at home 2? 


Having thus done over the twelve who are supposed to aspire te 
place, the satirist concludes with this ardent prayer ; 


¢ Still may.a virtuous ministry preside, 
‘Lhe nation’s safety and the people’s pride.” 


So preriieene 


> 





Will 
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Will not John Bull say that Erinaceus is as poetical in his praises 
és in his censures? Mo xy: 


: Art. 23. Sonnets, and other Poems. By Martha Hanson. Crowa 
8vo. 2 Vols. 148. Boards). Mawman. 1809. 

As we are apprized in the preface that Miss Hanson wrote 
© some of these poems at the age of thirteen, and most of them in 
the course of the five succeeding years,’ we should be unreasonable 
if' we expected them to display much force of fancy, or choice and 
wariety of language: but they certainly evince an amiable and feel- 
ing mind ; the images, though not much diversified, are. generally 
pleasing anc correct ; and the verse may be deemed harmonious, 
notwithstanding a few instances of defective rhymes, such as perceive 
and breathe, wave and bathe, &c., 

We are, however, compeiled to observe that many lines of the 

oem ‘ to Mirth’ in the first volume are mere parodies of others in : 

ilton’s Allegro; while the ‘ stanzas supposed to be written among 

the ruins of an Abby (Abbey) in Scotland’ are as evidently imitated 
from Gray’s Elegy in a country church-yard. 

Miss Hanson quotes Ossian from hear-say, and talks of if 





eee re 





‘¢ Albina lingering near the shore 
To watch her Oscar’s slow retiring sail,” 


when she should have said Malvina. She also makes frequent ad- 
diesses to flowers, under the name of ‘ florets :? but floret is merely 
a botanical term, while flowret is a poetical word, and the one 
which she ought to have used ; and she speaks in the preface of 
®an enlightened but sensorious public,’ wher we presume that she 
meant to have said censoricus.—- We remember no precedent for 
making the neuter verb, ‘to lean,’ passive, as in the following 
stanza; (vol. 1. p. §2.). 

« And raddy health shall stand enraptured near, 

And sport oe the sounding horn of day, 
And exercise, /ean’d on his beechen spear, 
Attentive listen to thy melting lay.’ 


If we were not checked by the recollection of Holbein’s Dance of 
Death, we should object to the incongruity of ideas suggested by 
the following line ; 


¢ While fancy’d spectres érip the dreary aisle !’ 








Still we have the pleasure of stating that, if proofs of a highly 
eultivated taste do not abound in these poems, few instances of 
alse taste occur ; many passages possess real simplicity and pathos 
and in the ¢ Ode to Poesy’ the imagery is lively and picturesque, and ; 
the fair writer seems to have been truly animated by her subject. MYSBar 


Art. 24. Bathmendi; a Persian Allegory. By Mirtea Falanzia, 
P.A. 16mo. pp. 3t. 18. Harris. 1869. 

Three brothers here seek for Bathméndi, the Persian term for 
happiness, by Giflerent pursuits; one by deeds of arms, another by 
applying himself to cloquence, and a third by attaching himself ta 

poetry. 
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etry. Each, however, is disappointed in his aim, and at length 
finds that the object which he is seeking is not te be obtained bj 
following the suggestions of ambition, but dwells with a fourt 
brother who sought for it in the comforts of social life. The al- 
legory is written in easy verse, calgulated to engage the attention of 


young persons, for whose use it 1s designed. W.Res. 


MISCELLANEOUS, | 
Art.25. PIU PIV WTID, i.e. The new Sanhedrin, and Causes 


and Consequences of the French Emperor’s Conduct towards the 
Jews: including official Documents, and the final Decision of the 
Grand Sanhedrin; a Sketch of the Jewish History since their Digs. 
persions their recent Improvements in the Sciences and polite Lite. 
rature on the Continent, and the Sentiments of their principal 


Rabbins fairly stated and compared with some eminent Christian ~ 


Writers, upon the Restoration, the rebuilding of the Temple, Mil- 

lenium, &c. With Considerations on the Question, * Whether 

there is any Thing in the Prophetic Records that seems to point 
particularly to England?’ By an Advocate for the House of 

Israel. tzmo. pp. 190. 28. 6d. Jones. 

The liberality of Napoleon to the Jews has excited the enthusjastic 
praise of that long despised people: but it is observable that, while 
the Emperor of the French takes the race of Abraham under his proe 
tection and extends to them the privileges of citizenship, he has con- 
trived to make the Jewish system of incorporation subservient to his 
own sy a for in the article on the functions of the Rabbins, he 
has not forgotten to have it inserted that they are to preach up the 
duty of defending the paw 6 that ‘they are to exhort all persons 
subordinate to them to obey the Conscription, and that as long as they 
devote themselves to the military service, the Mosaic law will dispense 
with those usages and customs which are incompatible with their practice at 
another time. *’ Thus the sagacious Napoleon has prevented all exe 
cuses of a religious kind from operating to the injury of his army ; and 
should not his conduct be followed in all countries in which the Jews 


are domiciliated ? : 
At the dinner given by the Arch-Chancellor tothe President of the 


Sanhédrin, and to the Archbishop of Paris, it was pe 


Arch-Chancellor, in reference to the harmony which was ther€sta- 
blished between the Jewish and the Christian faith, “ That the mother 
qnd the daughter had long been at variance 3 they are now reconciled, and 
gn future, I hope, will live tagether as good friends.” | 

It is the object of this writer, in the sketch which he offers of the 
history of the Jews, to prove that their unsocial vices were the natural 
consequences of the not less impolitic than cruel manner in which 
they have been treated '.y civil governments, ever since the period of 
their dispersion. Asa confirmation of this position, it is asserted 


th. 





* It ig mentianed as an historic fact, that the Jews in France do not 
dislike the military profession; that constderable numbers serve in 
the French armics ; and that several of them are officers. 
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that their emancipation has led to their scientific and literary im- 
provement, of course to the enlargement of their views, and to an 
amelioration of their character.—This advocate for the House of 
Israel, whether a christianized Jew ora Jewish Christian, would have 
us believe that the prejudices of the Jews are rapidly subsiding ; 
that the reveries of the Talmud are becoming objects of ridicule ; and 
that the notion of their restoration to Palestine is no longer a patt of 
their Creed. So much elated are some of this long persecuted race 
with the happy change in their condition, that they see in Napolean 
their promised Messiah, and are ready to admit that the Mosaic law, 
in consequence of the locality of its ordinances, is not suited to their 
present condition. Looking to a permanent settlement in France, 
Italy, &c. they have discovered that the prophecies do not import 
(as hitherto supposed) a “iteral return to Palestine, a /iteral re-as- 
sembling of the twelve tribes, and a /iteral rebuilding of the temple : 
but that nothing more is meant than a moral regeneration of the de- 
scendants of Abraham. We find at last that the recall of the Jews 
is spiritual; that Ferusalem signifies a state, not a place; and that it 
is not necessary that the New Ferusa/em should be erected where the 
old one stood. 

The author of this singular book will probably expect no commenda- 
tion from us gn the score of his prophetic commentaries, any more 
than on account of his language. Towards the conclusion, he 
endeavours to alarm Great. Britain, as being awfully indicated by 
some parts of sacred prophecy. He tells us thac we make a God of 
our Navy, and intimates that our confidence in it is an alarming 
symptom: but he forbears broadly to pronounce our doom. He 
wishes to prove more than he is able; and he advocates the cause of 


the House of Israel, in many places, with more zeal than felicity. Mov. 


Art. 26. Letters from an Elder to a Younger Brother, on the Conduct 
to be ptrsued in Life. 12mo. pp. 128. Boards. Taylor 
and Hessey. 1809. 

These Letters are said to have been actually written according to 
their title, and to be published without any alteration. In their original 
design, they evince in the author an amiable 'sollicitude for the 
welfare of his brother; and in presenting them to the public, they 
shew a laudable desire that the good which they may effect should 
‘become general, ‘The subjects are of the most interesting and 
important nature; and the pleasing and perspicuous manner in 
which they are treated displays the ability of the authorto consider- 
able advantage. 

Respecting the prevalence of scandal, the writer delivers himself in 
the following manner: 


‘ Indulge not, I entreat you, in those tortuous sneers and disser- 
tations on others, which occupy so !arge a portion of daily conversa. 
tion ; and fail not, by your silence, or your retreat, to show your 
dislike to such scenes. What are these acrimonious’ discourses, but 
proofs that we covet rather the infamy of acerbity, than the honor 
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of charity ; that we wish rather to see modesty and mildness quake 
before us, than to see them smile with confidence in our presence ; 
that we desire to be feared rather than loved? If there be one 
spark of natural feeling, one drop of the milk of human kindness 
remaining in our breasts, we must ever experience, after the elation 
ofitriumph has subsided, a conscious glow of sham® and guilt per- 
vade our hearts, when we reflect on our criminal bitterness. How 
superior is that vivid sensation which warms us, after a charitable 
defence of some persecuted character! If human nature and human 
reason can discover any truth, there is no more certain axiom than 
this ; that kindness is ever, ever more honorable than severity. 

‘ No one surely can be fool enough to suppose, when he sports 
his acrid taunts on another, that his hearers will spare him in his 
absence. He will be sadly mistaken, should he conceive such an idle 
imagination. He will, of all others, be the character most open to 
assault. If he unwisely elevate himself as the bitter censor of others, 
his audience will be the first to retort his sarcasms on his own head: 
and every one will be ready to pluck from him, as from the daw, she 
infamnous plumes which he has been weak enough to assume.’ 


On comparative virtue, we have these valuable remarks : 


«© Nor are you to estimate your own merit by a comparison with 
others: for such a criterion will always be falee. Yet are there 
many who console themselves, and lull their consciences by sayings 
¢ we are no worse than our neighbours,’ or by naming others who 
are worse than themselves. Remember always, that virtue cannot 
be estimated by comparison. She is intrinsically meritorious and 
honourable, and we must seek her for herself alone. We shall 
vainly hope for her approbation, if we content ourselves merely with 


seeing some behind us, and few or none before us. To speak more. 


plainly ; + unless we be prompted by the real love of virtue and 
integrity, our merit will be nugatory. We must live in piety and 
honesty, for the sake of piety and honesty, and not satisfy ourselves 
with being as pious and as honest as some others, or more so than 
many. We must be really and truly virtuous, and not virtuous by 
comparison. For, as integrity is ever meritorious under all circum- 
stances, so is the want of it disgraceful, even though many neglect 
it more than ourselves, and none be much nearer to it than we are. 
If we be contented with comparative merit, we shall very seldom be 
really meritorious, and frequently far otherwise.’ 

From these krief specimens, we expect that our readers will 
coincide with us in the favourable opinion which we have formed of 
the work; and that those who superintend the education of 
young persons will feel disposed to place this volume in the hands 


9 gtd W-Re-s 
rt. 27. Some particulars in the Character of the late Charles Jame 


Fox, proposed for the consideration of Philopatris Varvicensis. 
In a Letter from Philotheus Antoniensis. 8vo. pp. 33. 18, 6d. 

Stockdale, jun. 41809. . 
We have been agreeably surprized by finding this little pamphlet 
peculiarly free from that petulance and uncharitableness which the 
‘ name 
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name of Fox has too often excited from his adversaries ; though thd 
guthor is of opinion that the panegyric which was pronounced on 
our great statesman by Philopatris Varvicensis is rather too unqualified 
to proceed from the pen of a divine, who appears to admit the 
absence of religious faith from the character of the party eulogized. 
The paragraph which we censured in our review of Dr, Parr’s late 
publication, as unnecessarily dragging to light the religious senti« 
ments of Mr. Fox, (Rev. Vol. Ix. p. 225.) is here freely canvassed ; 
and the apologies which were offered, in some of the selected chae 
yacters, for his early dissipation, are considered as inculcating a too 
indulgent system of morality. Full justice is, however, rendered 
to the social excellences and the public virtues of this illustrious 
atriot ; and the temperate, candid, and judictous language of the 
leseswniter will do him honor with many readers who may not 


altogether subscribe his sentiments. Den. 


Art. 28. Emily, a Moral Tale. Including Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter upon the most important Subjects. By the Rev. 
Henry Kett, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, &c.; 2d 
edition, Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 
1809. 

In this age of “ variations and mutabilities,”? we see females pros 
ducing translations from the Hebrew Scriptures, and Fellows of 
Colleges publishing moral tales “* for the service of the ladies.?’ 
It is impossible to accuse Mr. Kett of being too abstruse for his fair 
readers, in the present work. The list of books, which Colened - 
Lorton is made to recommend for his daughter’s library, appears to 
have been copied from a boarding-school-catalogue ; the conversae 
tions are dull without being deep; the instruction given to Emily, ae 
on subjects‘of natural history, is nearly on a par with that which 
was contained in a much smaller book, intitled ‘* Mental Improve« 
ment ;”’ and the heroine is far from possessing a degree of cultivation 
superior to that of her sex in gencral. For instance, when she has 
attained her seventeenth year, and has ‘ carefully gone through the 
most important parts of Lindley Murray’s English Grammar,’ she 
inquires of her Father the meaning of the word orthography ; which 
he explains to he ‘ the method of spelling with correctness,’ and 
i lustrates by various references to Johnson’s Dictionary, and some 
‘ examples, such as ‘ stick, and its compounds, candlestick,’ &c.— Emily’s 
questions are generally childish and unconnected, and have a too 
palpable appearance of being framed in order to introduce the 
answers; while her own reflections are seldom elicited by the informa- 
tion which she receives: thus, after having been informed where 
diamonds are found, she proceeds to ask * where pine-apples grow 
wild ;? and on being told the names of the countries in which gold 
and silver are produced, her curiosity is excited to discover from 
what places gold and silver fishes are brought. Perhaps, if she had 

roposed question on question, such as the spirit of youthful 

Sevessigetion would have dictated, Colonel Lorton might not have 

been better prepared to answer her than was the teacher of mathe- 

matics, who, having said to his scholar, * You must produce the 


/ line A to the pont was asked * Why must I produce the line A 
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to the point B?? and answered, * Because the rule says so :”? bus. 
being asked, “* Why does the rule say so 2?” he could only reply, 
66 Flow should I know? I did not make the rule.” 

The tale itself neither abounds in interest nor excels in’ pro- 
bability, and it seems.to be little more than a vehicle for the 
dialogues and essays. The story of Sir Lionel Wager employing 
the same servant to write his Jdillet-doux to Emily, and a fictitious 
account of his lover’s death to her father, is glaringly absurd ; and the 
convenient arrival of a grateful knight of Malta, as well as the sudden 
affluence of Colonel Lorton and Edward, is ** hard to be believed,’? 
The descriptions of mountain-scenery, however, are very picturesque 3 
the poetry which is sometimes introduced is pleasing; and the 
epistles from Colonel Lorton to his daughter, though they bear 
more resemblance to homilies than to letters, are written on subjects 
of such moment, and in a strain of such rational piety, that the 


work deserves to pass through another edition for their sake. MYSB ar 


SINGLE SERMON. 


Art. 29. Earnest Contention for the true Faith. Preached at Scars 

borough at the Primary Visitation of the most Rev. Edward, 
Lord Archbishop of York, July 28, 1809. By the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, M.A. F R.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Pub- 
lished at the Request of the Clergy, with the Approbation of 
his Grace. 4to. 38. 6d. Mawman. ! 

To the clergy, Mr. Wrangham here recommends catechizing, the 
institution and superintendence of parochial schools, the distribution 
of books, the encouragement of private and family devotion, the 
comforting of the afflicted, the visitations of the sole and the relief 
of the indigent ; in short, a life devoted to the service of Christ, and 
exemplifying his religion. ~The fervid and brilliant eloquence of 
the preacher must have been felt by his audience ; and in our estimae 
tion it is rendered peculiarly attractive by that liberality, that 
enlightened zeal, and that truly Christian spirit, which are more 
valuable than classic allusions and finely turned periods. ae 

According to the modern fashion, we find, in the basket, a rich 
freightage of notes and notelets, which serve to manifest the very 
extensive reading and erudition of the author. These, however, are 
not introduced merely for parade, but contain valuable matter, il- 
lustrative of the points to which they apply. In displaying the 
character of that Faith to which the text refers, (Jude 3.) Mr. 
Wrangham is, as he is bound in duty and honour to be, thoroughly 
orthodox ; protesting against the anti-trinitarianism of the followers 
of Socinus, and the Calvinism of the rigid disciples of the Geneva 
reformer. Referring to the latter, and addressing himself to hie 
brethren, he says : | | 

‘Our creed is not that A®tna of theology, cold as snow in its 
exterior to the harmless gaieties of life, and raging with inextin- 
guishable fires within. We are satisfied with an hypothesis more ana- 
logous to the distribution of blessings in the natural world, where we 
sce the sun rising on the evil and on the good, and the rain sent on the 
gust and on the unjust, ‘‘ Let us leave to the ‘l'arentines their angry 
| 7 deities,” 
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deities,”? was the exclamation of a celebrated Roman Gereral 
(Fabius Maximus) ; * let us leave to the fatalists,”? was the advice 
of an eminent English Divine, (Jortin) ‘‘ to rejoice (since they can 
rejoice) in a religious system, consisting of human creatures without 
liberty, doctrines without sense, faith without reason, and a God 
without mercy.” ’” : 

In giving his advice on the mode of contending for the true faith, 
the preacher urges the importance of residence as a sine gud non to 
the right discharge of patocliial duty ; and he then proceeds to 
recommend a temper and a mode of preaching which are adapted to | 
religious expostulation ; justly remarking that ‘ mankind will neither 
be ridiculed: nor railed into orthodoxy,’ and laudably protesting 
against every ‘species of personal intolerance.? Mr. W. strenuously 
recommends that style of preaching which unites faith and works. 


‘ RELIGIOUS. Moy. | 


Art. 30. 4 few Words on the Increaie of Methodism, occasioned 
by ‘** Hints” of a Barrister, &c. 8vo. 1s. Johnson and Co, 1810. 
Without imbibing the tenets of the Methodists, this writer ad- 

vocates their cause on the ground that their preachers have great I 

success in reclaiming the poor from vice. We do not deny this fact: 

but we think that he over-compliments the Methodists, when he as- 

serts that ‘to John Wesley and George Whitfield we owe ail the 

religion which now exists among the lower orders of society,’ as 

much as he undervalues the Clergy of the Established Church by | 

representing the fox-hunting parson as a fair specimen of their order’. | 

It ig not very easy to define the -author’s meaning exactly when he 

wishes that ‘a few of the teeth of the Established church were | 

drawn :’ but we take this opportunity of advising its ministers to 

obviate censure by maintaining a character truly clerical; and of urging 

them, instead of displaying zeal without innovation, to be zealously | 

unanimous for those ameltorations of our venerable system, which | 

will most effectually falsify the prediction contained in these pages, 
that * the Established Church is tottering to its foundation.’ pe ’ 














CORRESPONDENCE. 

Since we intimated, in Art. III. of this Number, that the author 
of the poem intitled Wallace was a female, we have received a letter 
signed .4micus, in which that assertion is openly made, and the name 
of the fair writer is stated, viz. Miss Holford, of Bath. We have | 
reason to think that we may rely on this communication, and may i 
repeat it. 





The letter which requests a private rep’y has been received, and 
attention paid to its contents. ‘This answer, we hope, will suffice. 





J. S. of Wolverhampton, is informed that we never undertake the 
sort of task which he wishes to impose on us. 





#.* P. 342. Rev. for April, line 13. for “ Harmony,” r. sweetness. 
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